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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  fo  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  side/s,  and  Chen  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dt  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


COMMENTS. 

Oovernmenfc  has  shown  itself  sufficiently  squeezable 
on  the  Licensing  Bill,  having  in  fact  thrown  itself  into 
the  arms  of  the  House  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
squeezed.  Public-houses  and  beer-houses  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing ;  and  the  hours  of  closing  are  to  be 
12.30  for  the  metropolis,  11  for  towns  of  more  than 
2,500  inhabitants,  and  10  for  towns  of  smaller  popula¬ 
tion.  Thus,  setting  aside  the  amendments  in  the  adul¬ 
teration  and  “right  of  entry”  clauses,  which  have  been 
generally  welcomed,  Mr  Cross’s  Bill  is  a  very  scant 
improvement  upon  Lord  Aberdare’s.  Even  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  in  the  metropolis,  for  which  a  good  deal  may 
be  said  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  uniformity,  was 
received  with  comparative  coolness.  Mr  Forsyth  pro¬ 
posed  to  draw  the  line  at  midnight,  and  he  was  supported 
by  nearly  all  the  metropolitan  representatives.  About  a 
hundred  and  fifty  members  present  in  the  House  declined 
to  stand  the  test  of  the  vote ;  and  Government  had 
rejiMn  to  b^  grateful  when  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  35, — which,  but  for  a  mistake  of  one  honour¬ 
able  member,  would  have  been  only  33. 


It  would  seem,  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  last  Tuesday’s  debate,  that  some 
concessions  may  be  expected  in  reference  to  the  electoral 
bodies  in  whom  the  right  of  election  of  Scottish  clergy¬ 
men  is  hereafter  to  be  vested.  The  “  male  communi¬ 
cants  ”  would,  undoubtedly,  be  too  narrow  a  body  to  bo 
entrusted  with  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  property 
amounting,  we  should  imagine,  to  at  least  800,000?. 
a-year.  Such  a  provision  would  result  in  making  the 
Scottish  Established  Church  one  of  the  narrowest  and 
most  erastian  bodies  in  existence.  For  our  own  part  we 
should  prefer  to  see  the  privilege  of  election  vested  in 
the  ratepayers ;  for,  if  the  Church  is  to  continue  a 
national  establishment,  the  parson  is  surely  only  a  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  mayor,  and  should  therefore  be  as  much 
the  creature  of  popular  election  as  an  ordinary  provost. 
The  property,  however,  is  more  tangible  than  the  par¬ 
son  ;  and  it  at  least  ought  to  be  under  national  control, 
and  not  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  handful  of  male 
communicants. 


On  Thursday  the  Lords  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  opposed  its  commitment,  but  only  managed 
to  secure  29  votes  out  of  1C6  (exclusive  of  tellers). 
Lord  Shaftesbury  carried,  by  112  to  13,  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  the  Provincial 
Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  after  which  significant 
amendment  the  House  adjourned.  It  is  clear  enough  by 
this  time  that,  however  willing  Parliament  may  be  to 
assist  the  Bishops  in  their  onslaught  upon  Ritualistic 
excesses,  with  a  view  to  securing  some  sort  of  outward 
uniformity  in  the  State  Church,  it  is  in  no  mind  to  give 
them  the  arbitrary  powers  which  they  have  demanded. 
In  the  meretricious  connexion  to  which  the  Church 
clings  so  tenaciously,  the  State  will  take  good  care  to 


retain  a  supreme  and  minute  control  over  the  conduct  of 
its  leman ;  to  shape  her  belief  as  well  as  her  acts  ;  and  to 
subject  all  her  feminine  graces  to  the  virile  vigour  of  the 
law. 


The  adjournment  of  Parliament  over  the  Derby  Day 
was  reduced  to  a  more  than  usually  patent  absurdity 
this  year  by  the  extreme  shortness  and  lightness  of  the 
session,  and  by  the  fact  that  our  worthy  representatives 
had  only  just  time  to  scramble  up  from  their  Whitsun¬ 
tide  vacation  in  order  to  vote  themselves  another  holi¬ 
day.  But,  taking  a  more  general  view,  it  is  impossible 
either  to  reconcile  the  pretexts  on  which  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Epsom  Wednesday  are  devoted  to  idleness,  or 
to  justify  the  pretext  in  the  second  case  when  we  have 
admitted  the  pretext  in  the  firs|i  case.  If  honourable 
members  are  idle  on  Ash  Wednesday  from  religious 
scruples,  surely  a  scruple  of  a  similar  kind  might 
restrain  them  from  stamping  and  sanctioning  as  a 
national  holiday  a  day  on  which  more  dissipation  is 
indulged  in  and  more  ruin  effected  than  on  any  other 
day  in  the  year.  We  do  not  of  course  imply  that  there 
is  any  necessary  offence  against  society  involved  in 
looking  on  at  a  race  between  thorough-bred  horses ;  but 
who  would  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  there  is  a  decided 
balance  of  evil  in  our  English  horse-racing  ?  And,  if 
this  is  so,  there  ought  to  be  no  two  opinions  on  the 
policy  of  bringing  the  business  of  the  country  to  a 
standstill  for  the  gratification  of  the  very  few  persons 
who  depend  upon  this  adjournment  for  their  chance  of 
seeing  the  race.  The  maintenance  of  so  irrational  a 
custom  takes  away  nearly  all  the  credit  which  the  House 
had  won  by  passing  Mr  Anderson’s  Betting  Bill. 


We  referred  last  week  to  certain  revelations  made  by 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  the  locked- out 
districts,  who  had  sketched  one  or  two  of  the  “  cottages  ” 
in  which  our  agricultural  labourers  and  their  families 
are  stowed  away.  One  of  the  worst  of  his  instances  was 
drawn  from  the  estate  of  Lord  Stradbroke ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  his  lordship’s  explanation  we  did  not  mention 
his  name.  The  explanation  has  since  been  offered. 
What  the  correspondent  said  about  James  Burgess  and 
his  clay-and- thatch  hovel— its  “one  bedroom,”  twelve 
or  thirteen  feet  square,  “the  floor  covered  by  four  beds, 
which  all  but  touched  each  other,”  wherein  slept  “  the 
labourer  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  aged  twenty-four  and 
a  son  aged  twenty-one,  another  son  of  nineteen,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  and  a  girl  of  seven  ” — was  “mainly  correct.” 
Lord  Stradbroke — who  is  in  sober  truth  a  philanthropic 
man,  and  whose  desire  to  sweep  back  the  sea  of  Union¬ 
ism  with  the  mop  of  charitable  relief  is  undoubtedly 
genuine  and  well-intended — bought  this  cottage  two  and 
a-half  years  since,  and  has  never  heen  to  see  it.  Now  his 
lordship  observes  that  “  this  case  is  a  great  card  for  the 
Radical  and  Democratic  Press,” — which  it  undoubtedly  is, 
— and  concludes  by  saying  that  he  “never  asks  for  quarter 
in  any  act  of  his.”  If  we  did  not  prefer  on  our  own  part 
to  give  Lord  Stradbroke  the  quarter  for  which  he  de¬ 
clines  to  ask,  we  might  surely  say  something  very  bitter 
about  an  earl  who,  whilst  aduing  land  to  land  and  house 
to  house,  neglects  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
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with  the  condition  of  his  hapless  dependents,  and  who, 
whilst  ho  makes  very  public  the  fact  of  his  new  society 
for  charitable  relief,  adds  such  a  commentary  to  his  text 
in  the  minds  of  James  Burgess  and  his  fellow-labonrers. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that  James  Burgess  him¬ 
self  is  hardly  less  to  blame  for  his  condition  than  his 
landlord  and  his  landlord’s  landlord.  If  he  had  refused 
a  bed  to  his  two  eldest  sons,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
his  cottage  might  not  have  been  such  a  bad  asylum  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  his  sick  daughter  and  his  two 
younger  children — barring,  of  course,  its  clay  walls  and 
its  thatched  and  leaking  roof.  Moreover,  Burgess  can 
at  least  plead  that  he  was  giving  a  lodging  to  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  not  to  strangers,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is.  Mr  Augustus  Smith,  the  “  King  of  Scilly,” 
with  all  Ills  vagaries,  was  a  shrewd  and  reasonable 
despot ;  and  he  laid  great  stress  upon  this  lodger  ques-  | 
tion.  He  issued  four  commandments  to  his  more  than 
half-savage  subjects :  “  Thou  shalt  not  wreck ;  thou 
sbalt  not  smuggle  ;  thou  shalt  send  thy  children  to  my 
school ;  and  thou  shalt  not  take  in  lodgers  without  my 
consent.”  Perhaps  the  last  clause  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  simple  and  practical  code. 

-  I 

The  Great  Unpaid  of  England  are,  as  we  all  know,  I 
the  next  thing  to  omnipotent.  So  long  as  the  Lord  I 
Chancellor  will  let  them  alone  they  can  have  it  very 
much  their  own  way  with  her  Majesty’s  subjects ;  but 
there  are  certain  limits  to  their  authority,  as  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  J.P.,  has  recently  discovered.  It  appears  that 
Mr  Williams  had  hired  a  groom  and  general  servant  ” — 
to  do  “  all  the  work  of  an  agricultural  servant,  to  look 
after  two  horses,  feed  the  pigs,  fetch  the  cows,  do  the 
hedging,  attend  to  the  sheep,  drive  to  Pembroke,  attend 
to  the  garden,  and  do  anything  else  that  required  to  be 
done  ” — at  a  yearly  wage  of  9/.,  or  slightly  over  three 
shillings  and  fivepence  halfpenny  a  week,  with  his  board. 
The  servant  stood  this  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  gave 
his  master  a  month’s  warning.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
he  was  ready  to  go,  and  demanded  the  wages  due  to 
him  for  the  eight^n  or  nineteen  weeks  which  he  had 
spent  in  his  very  unlucky  situation.  These  wages 
Mr  Williams  declined  to  pay ;  and  he  sent  the  lad  packing 
with  a  magisterial  admonition.  After  some  delay  the 
servant  took  out  a  summons  against  his  late  master  in 
the  Haverfordwest  County  Court.  The  case  came  on 
for  hearing  in  due  coarse,  when  the  Judge  discovered 
that  Mr  Williams  had  completely  taken  the  wind  out  of 
his  sails  by  a  most  ingenious  little  arrangement  of  his 
own.  Between  the  issue  of  the  summons  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  hearing  our  justice  of  the  peace  had 
called  in  the  aid  of  his  brother  magistrates  at  Pembroke, 
accusing  the  lad  of  a  breach  of  contract,  and  their  worships 
had  fined  the  delinquent  IZ.,  with  12s.  8d.  costs,  and 
ordered  him  to  return  to  his  work.  Whereupon  the  sti¬ 
pendiary  observed  that  Mr  Williams’s  conduct  was  “  out¬ 
rageous  and  unfair,”  and  expressed  an  intention  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
result  was  that  the  case  was  adjourned,  in  order  that 
‘‘  an  arrangement  ”  might  be  come  to.  If  Mr  Williams 
is  wise  he  will  not  give  the  Judge  or  the  Lord  Chancellor 
any  farther  trouble,  and  he  will  even  go  a  step  further, 
and  lay  to  heart  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  law  for  the 
poor  when  they  are  lucky  enough  to  get  it  set  in  motion. 

When  we  come  to  account  for  our  annual  ten  thousand 
convictions  under  the  Game  Laws,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  districts  specially  infested  with  game  must  have  a 
fair  weekly  averse  to  boast  of.  A  Nottingham  daily 
paper,  in  one  of  its  issues  last  week,  contained  the  record 
of  no  less  than  twenty-two  cases,  resulting  in  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  the  same  number  of  fines,  varying  from  10s. 
to  51.,  exclusive  of  costs,  with  the  alternative  of  so  many 
days*  or  months*  imprisonment.  The  Bury  Free  Frees  for 
Saturday  last  records  a  case  of  “  trespass  in  pursuit,” 
with  a  consequent  infliction  of  5s.  fine  and  8s.  &.  costs, 
which  appears  to  us  worthy  of  special  attention.  An 
agricultural  labourer  was  driving  his  horse  and 


cart  upon  his  employer’s  farm,  when  his  doi? 
strayed  into  a  field  and  ran  down  a  rabbit. 
(^ui  facit  per  camm  facit  per  se  is  a  recognised 
legal  maxim  ;  but  William  Silsby  went  still  further,  and 
put  himself  more  distinctly  in  the  wrong  by  trespassing 
oa  the  field — we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  master’s 
field — and  picking  up  the  rabbit.  We  have  stated  what 
the  consequences  were ;  and  if  William  Silsby  had  de¬ 
voted  some  of  his  leisure  to  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
the  Game  Laws,  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  his  pecu¬ 
niary  loss.  Our  object  in  referring  to  his  conviction  is 
not  to  justify  him,  but  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  an 
ignorant  English  peasant  to  get  himself  into  bad  odour 
with  the  squire,  the  parson,  the  farmer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  game-law-abiding  classes.  Facilis  descensus.  The 
heedless  labourer  becomes  a  misdemeanant,  the  misde¬ 
meanant  becomes  a  felon,  the  felon  becomes  a  convict  of 
the  worst  description,  and  all  by  such  easy  stages  that 
we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  an  irreproachable  peasant 
as  a  miracle  of  discretion  and  circumspection. 

A  great  debate — in  the  French  sense  of  the  word _ 

has  been  carried  on  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  lion 
of  the  day  was  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  whom  the  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  in  Paris  expected  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  great 
rhetorical  effect.  Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
aware  that  M.  Rollin  was  no  speaker.  He  had  been 
known  to  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  action — the  man 
of  “Jain  treizo”  and  “  Juin  vingt-quatre.”  The  Right 
laughed  at  his  awkward  periods ;  the  Left  knew  before¬ 
hand  that  the  Right  would  laugh.  The  significance  of 
M.  Rollin’s  appearance  in  the  Tribune  was  anticipated  by 
Frenchmen  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  To  them  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  consisted,  not  in  the  strong  things  which 
the  hero  of  1848  might  say  in  1874,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  vindicator  of  Revolution  is  a  member  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  Assembly  which  has  made  so  many  abortive 
attempts  to  force  an  impracticable  king  down  the  throats 
of  an  obstinately  Republican  people. 

The  Assembly  now  contains  three  men  who  are  the 
types  of  three  distinct  classes  of  Republicans.  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  represents  the  extreme  Left,  who  would  feel  them¬ 
selves  bound  on  principle  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  Terror 
and  of  the  Commune.  M.  Gambetta  represents  the 
moderate  Left,  who  would  glean  and  combine  all  the 
adherents  of  a  strictly  progressive  Republic,  and  who 
would,  if  they  could,  return  to  the  days  when  “  the 
Republic  was  a  mere  Camp.”  M.  Thiers  represents  the 
Left  Centre,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a  Conservative 
Republic,  and  who  honestly  believe  that  the  Republic 
is  the  only  alternative  between  anarchy  and  monarchy. 
The  men  and  their  parties  will  not  easily  coalesce  ;  bat 
it  is  for  their  coalition  that  France  is  patiently 
waiting.  There  will  bo  no  settled  Republic  until  they 
have  united ;  and  if  their  disagreement  is  to  last  much 
longer,  the  victory  of  M.  de  Bourgoing  will  not  be  an 
isolated  triumph  for  the  Woolwich  cadet. 

The  admission  of  Mr  Knight  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
after  his  difficulties  with  the  Free  Church  is  a  fact  of 
which  the  signification  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be.  So 
far,  indeed,  the  proceedings  are  unambiguous  and  un¬ 
objectionable.  Mr  Knight,  when  plainly  asked  why  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Free  Church  and  w^ 
he  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Established  Churob, 
gave  four  reasons,  the  third  and  most  important  of  which 
was  that  he  expected  to  find  “  in  a  national  Church,  by 
law  established,  greater  security  for  an  equitable  and  im¬ 
partial  interpretation  of  the  standards  of  the  Church, 
and  justice  in  all  other  respects,  than  is  possib’e  in  any 
dissenting  body.”  Now  whatever  may  be  thought  ot 
this  statement,  which  affords  scope  for  much  discussmn 
in  many  different  bearings,  the  implication  is  that  Mr 
Knight  had  found  the  “  spiritual  independence  ** 

Free  Church  to  mean  ecclesiastioal  tyranny.  The  Free 
Church  would  not  allow  him  to  hold  doctrines  which,  m 
his  opinion,  were  quite  consistent  with  her  standards. 
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So  far  Mr  Knight  appears  as  an  injured  and  innocent 
man.  But  when  we  look  to  the  doubtful  doctrines,  the 
case  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Mr  Knight  originally 
alarmed  bis  Free  Church  brethren  by  two  articles  in 
the  Contemporary  Review.  How  does  the  Church  of 
Scotland  look  at  those  articles  ?  Its  Committee  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  year  should  be  spent  in  considering  them  ; 
they  were  too  metaphysical  to  be  understood  in  a  few 
days.^  Two  of  the  ablest  and  most  clear-headed  of  the 
divinity  professors  read  them  and  re-read  them  in  vain. 
Dr  Crawford  sat  up  a  whole  night  over  them,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  them  up.  Dr  Pirie,  himself  a  writer  on 
metaphysics,  could  make  nothing  of  them ;  and  he 
thought  that  nobody  else  could.  “  Hardly  a  member  of 
the  House  looking  at  these  papers  could  make  out  what 
he  intends.  In  one  page  they  would  find  a  state- 
which,  ex  facie,  was  highly  censurable,  but  in  the  ^  next 
page  they  found  a  contradiction  of  this  statement,  and 
there  they  were  again.”  Mr  Knight’s  proceedings,  as  a 
iVhole,  give  one  the  impression  that  he  holds  views  at 
variance  both  with  the  standards  of  the  Free  Church 
and  of  the  Established,  but  has  not  the  courage  to 
speak  out  plainly.  And  his  admission  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  probably  means  that  a  majority  of  its  clergy 
are  in  the  same  position.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  all 
gifted  with  Mr  Knight’s  powers  of  mystification,  their 
congregations  are  to  be  pitied. 


A  writer  in  Appleton's  Journal  introduces  us  to  what 
he  rightly  calls  “  a  curiosity  of  interlingual  literature.” 
The  curiosity  consists  of  two  stanzas  of  Longfellow’s 
”  Psalm  of  Life,”  which  were  translated  into  refined 
Chinese  to  adorn  a  fan,  and  from  thence  literally 
translated  back  into  English.  The  original  runs  thus : 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ; 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grare  is  not  its  goal. 

**  Dost  thou  art,  to  dust  retnrnest,” 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

The  following  is  the  wonderful  transformation  which 
takes  place  in  rendering  the  Celestial  version  of  the 
stanzas : — 

*‘Do  not  manifest  your  discontent  in  a  piece  of  Terse ; 

A  hundred  years  (of  life)  are,  in  truth,  as  one  sleep  (so  soon  are 
they  gone); 

The  short  dream  (early  death),  the  long  dream  (death  after  long 
life),  alike  are  dreams  (so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned  ;  after 
death). 

There  still  remains  the  spirit  (which  is  able)  to  fill  the  universe. 

The  material  born  of  heaven  and  earth  (the  powers  of  nature)  is 
in  no  wise  purposeless  ; 

From  of  old  though  the  leopard  dies,  there  is  still  left  his  skin 
(for  all) ; 

'Although  what  comes  forth  from  the  ground  still  returns  to 
'  ‘  >  the  ground, 

The  spirit-nature  still  lives ;  there  is  no  interruption  to  its  days.” 

This  calls  to  mind  an  anecdote  we  once  heard  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby.  A  certain  bishop  (we  believe  the 
present  •  Bishop  of  Winchester)  was  congratulating  his 
lordship  upon  the  excellence  of  his  translation  of  the 
“  Iliad,’  when  his  lordship  very  courteously  and  wittily 
replied,  **  Ah  !  yes  ;  but  you  see  after  all  everything  suffers 
by  translation — except  a  Bishop.”  And  it  is  just  possible 
that  Longfellow  may  think  (as  we  do)  that  the  **  Psalm 
of  Life  ”  is  one  of  those  things  which  sufier  by  trans¬ 
lation. 


The  persistent  assumption  of  one  of  our  weekly  con¬ 
temporaries  that  the  name  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Ministerial  Council  in  France  is  not  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
but  the  Duke  of  Broglie  is  amusing.  The  Saturday 
Review  must  no  doubt  have  serious  reasons  for  writing 
”  the  Duke  of  Broglie ;  ”  but  in  that  case  grammarians 
will  insist  that  it  should  likewise  write  **  M.  of  Remusat,” 
“  M.  of  La  Rochefoucauld,”  and  ”M.  of  Cassagnac,” 
instead  of  "  M.  de  Remusat,”  Ac.  If  our  contemporary 
is  correct,  Frenchmen  in  their  turn  will  be  justified  in 
calling  the  member  for  Chelsea  **  Monsieur  de  Dilke,” 
because  he  is  a  baronet^  and  the  member  for  Caine 


“  Monsieur  de  Fitzmaurice,”  because  he  is  a  lord.  We 
had  imagined  that  the  French  particle,  which  originally 
indicated  noble  descent,  was  untranslatable  into  English, 
inasmuch  as  the  particle  in  dispute  implies  a  meaning 
quite  distinct  from  that  given  to  it  by  our  contemporary. 
If  our  memory  does  not  betray  us,  a  reference  to  the 
index  of  Notes  and  Queries  would  have  settled  this  simple 
point  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 


On  Monday  last,  after  Lord  Cairns’s  Land  Bills  had  been 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  Lord  Sandhurst  raised  a  debate 
on  the  subject  of  recruiting,  which  some  time  ago  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Lower  House.  He  reflected  upon  the 
inefficiency  of  our  present  system  of  recruiting  for  the  regular 
army,  and  recommended  that  the  line  should  be  reinforced 
from  the  militia,  through  which  all  levies  should  be  required 
to  pass.  Such  a  system  has  undoubtedly  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  Lord  Cardwell  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  hardly 
happy  in  the  arguments  with  which  they  combated  Lord 
Sandhurst’s  position.  The  existence  of  a  oad  organisation  is 
no  reason  against  introducing  a  good  one  ;  and  when  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  recruits  for  the  line  are  as  a  rule  younger  and 
less  powerful  than  the  recruits  for  the  militia,  we  do  not 
much  care  to  be  told  that  “  things  are  better  as  they  are.” 


In  the  Commons  Mr  France  was  had  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  for  insinuating  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Explosive 
Substances  Committee  had  been  influenced  in  his  conduct  by 
motives  of  self-interest.  Mr  Forsyth  read  an  apology  for  his 
constituent,  which  the  House  did  not  consider  sufficient ;  and, 
on  Mr  Disraeli’s  motion,  Mr  France  was  solemnly  “ad¬ 
monished  ”  by  the  Speaker.  The  solemnity,  or  the  fact  of 
the  admonition,  or  Mr  France’s  cool  bearing,  greatly  tickled 
honourable  members,  who  vastly  enjoyed  the  whole  business. 
Sir  John  Hay  would  probably  have  preferred  that  the  Lord 
Chief  J ustice  should  have  purged  Mr  France’s  contempt. — The 
Lords  sat  for  two  hours  and  a-half  ;  the  Commons  for  nine 
hours. 


We  deal  elsewhere  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Church 
Patronage  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on 
Tuesday  last,  after  a  short  discussion  and  an  abortive  oppo¬ 
sition.  Lord  Selkirk  expressed  surprise  that  such  a  measure 
should  proceed  from  a  Conservative  Government,  which  was 
hardly  complimentary  to  bis  party ;  and,  moreover,  the  com¬ 
monly-accepted  explanation  of  the  Bill  leaves  no  ground  for 
any  surprise  of  the  kind.  We  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
measure  as  another  “  leap  in  the  dark  ;  ”  and  certainly  the 
conflicting  opinions  which  have  been  passed  upon  it — some 
holding  that  it  will  divorce  the  Church  from  the  Stat^  others 
maintaining  that  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  Scottish 
Establishment—  suffice  to  show  that  as  yet  men  hardly  know 
what  to  make  of  it. 


In  the  Commons  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  opposed  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  over  the  Derby  Day  in  a  racy  and  well-argued  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  undertook,  if  the  Premier  would 
put  down  Supply  upon  the  paper,  to  bring  “  a  good  Radical 
contingent  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  this 
country.”  Sixty-nine  members  voted  with  the  honourable 
baronet.  After  this  Mr  Cartwright  drew  attention  to  the 
case  of  Mr  O’Keeffe,  and  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Irish 
national  Board.  Sir  Michael  Beach  moved  an  amendment 
which,  without  expressing  approval  of  the  Board’s  conduct, 
declared  that  “  there  does  not  at  present  exist  any  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  interference  of  Parliament.”  The  Premier 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  Mr  O’KeelTe,  and  said  that  if  Mr 
Bouverie  had  pressed  his  motion  on  the  subject  dinring  the 
last  session,  he  should  probably  have  voted  with  him;  but 
he  drew  the  evident  and  inevitable  distinction  between  his 
duty  then  and  his  duty  now.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr  Newde- 
gate  to  give  expression  to  the  precise  sense  of  injustice  which, 
we  venture  to  think,  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  upon 
this  protracted  question ;  namely  that  the  House  and  the 
country  distinctly,  understeod  last  year  that  Mr  O’Keeffe  was 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  new  rule,  by  the  concession  of  which 
Mr  Gladstone’s  Government  staved  oft  an  adverse  vote,  and 
a  very  awkward  quarrel  with  the  Ultramontanes.  Sir  M. 
Beach’s  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88. — 
The  Lords  sat  on  Tuesday  for  four  hours  and  a-half ; 
the  Commons  for  nine  hours  and  three-quaiters.  We 
have  commented  elsewhere  upon  the  two  subjects  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Parliament  on  Thursday.  The 
Lords  sat  for  six  hours  and  three-quarters ;  the  Cmnmons  for 
ten  hours.  During  the  week  the  Lords  have  sat  thirteen 
hours  and  three-quarters ;  the  Commons,  twenty-eight  hours 
and  three-quarters. 
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THE  TORIES  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

If  the  Govomment  ever  fancied  that  it  could  fill  up 
the  breach  between  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Free  by  means  of  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage,  the  debates  in  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
two  communions  must  have  banished  the  delusion. 
These  bodies  are  not,  like  Convocation,  mere  chattering 
machines,  tolerated  by  the  House  of  Commons  only 
because  their  heads  are  empty  and  their  hands  are  tied ; 
they  are  Ecclesiastical  Parliaments,  armed  with  such 
powers  of  rule  that  they  can  unfrock  a  minister.  And 
they  really  express  what  the  nation  thinks  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  Hence  their  judgments  are  of 
peculiar  value  as  reffections  of  public  opinion,  and  they 
have  spoken  of  the  Patronage  Bill  with  a  frankness 
which  loaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  gives  it  almost  a 
complete  approval ;  for  the  only  change  which  it  has 
proposed  is  that  the  choice  of  the  ministers  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  com¬ 
municants.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 

Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  refused,  with  the 
emphasis  of  contempt,  to  accept  the  olive  branch. 
It  tells  the  Government  that  it  wdll  not  undo  the 
work  of  the  Disruption  for  any  bribe  whatever,  and,  as 
if  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  misunder¬ 
standing,  it  has  voted  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  by  a  large  majority.  Such  vehemence  may 
seem  strange  to  those  w'ho  remember  that  the  Disruption 
sprang  from  the  exercise  of  patronage,  and  that  the 
Government  now  intends  to  brush  it  away;  but  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Free  Church  and  the 
State  really  lies  deeper.  The  strife  over  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  unpopular  ministers  in  the  parishes  of  Auchter- 
ader  and  Marnoch  brought  to  light  certain  unsuspected 
claims  of  the  Civil  Courts  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  Church,  even  in  matters  which  she  deemed  spiritual. 
The  Non-Intrusionists  made  counter  claims  to  spiritual 
independence,  which  were  as  lofty  as  those  of  Archbishop 
Manning,  so  far  as  they  went,  although  they  were  of 
course  infinitesimal  in  number  and  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  his.  The  State  could  not  grant  those 
demands,  and  it  never  will ;  so  out  the  Non-Intru- 
sionists  went  into  the  Wilderness  of  Voluntaryism,  to 
find,  however,  that  even  there  they  were  not  free  from 
the  dominion  of  the  law.  Still,  they  were  less  tram¬ 
melled  than  they  were  in  the  Establishment,  and 
therefore  they  will  not  go  back  again.  They  will  not  go 
back  for  more  prosaic  reasons.  Those  who  have  formed 
a  great  independent  Church  do  not  like  to  sink  their 
corporate  individuality  in  a  larger  body.  Church  leaders 
do  not  like  to  lose  the  foot-hold  of  supremacy  which  it  has 
taken  them  a  generation  to  gain.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a 
Church  which  gathered  500,000Z.  last  year  in  voluntary 
contributions  will  be  so  straitened  for  want  of  funds  as 
to  be  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  union  with  an  old  foe. 
Union  can  take  place  only  when  the  Church  of  Scotland 
shall  be  disestablished,  and  that  is  the  goal  to  which  the 
Free  Church  is  pressing.  The  present  Bill  is  intended, 
of  course,  to  avert  disestablishment  by  giving  the  com¬ 
municants  a  statutable  right  to  choose  their  own 
ministers ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  will  hasten  the  very 
change  which  the  Conservatives  dread.  The  Liberation 
Society  has  reason  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for 
introducing  the  Bill. 

Had  ho  been  a  statesman  instead  of  a  mere  man  of 
business,  ho  might,  however,  have  given  the  Scotch 
Establishment  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  it  can  now 
possess ;  for  ho  would  have  boldly  entrusted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  ministers  to  the  ratepayers  of  each  parish. 
Thus  all  those  officials  would  have  Wn  national  as  well 
as  sacred,  and  they  would  have  been  free  from  the 
reproach  of  belonging  to  a  sect.  But  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  is  the  historical  guardian  of  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terianism,  is  horrified  at  the  impiety  of  the  suggestion. 
Would  we  allow  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Baptists,  Epis¬ 
copalians,  Atheists,  and  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman  to 
take  part  in  the  choice  of  a  minister  who  should  have  to 


point  the  way  into  eternal  life  through  the  pitfalls  and 
the  miry  clay  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  ?  Certainly  we 
should.  Why  not  ?  We  practically  do  the  same  thing 
in  England.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  steered  by 
her  communicants,  who,  poor  things,  have  little  to  do 
with  the  tiller  ropes  of  faith.  She  is  steered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  elected  by  the  World,  the 
Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  The  House  of  Commons,  under 
the  fiction  of  a  Royal  summons,  really  appoints  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  may  be  a  Palmerston ;  and  the 
theological  creed  of  a  Palmerston  could  easily  be  con¬ 
densed  into  an  epigram  of  doubt.  Yet  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  aided  by  the  sanctified  intellect  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  selected  the  most  orthodox  and  pious  bishops  on 
the  Bench  ;  and,  in  truth,  he  would  have  made  a  capital 
Pope.  Lord  Westbury,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  was  also 
a  great  dispenser  of  Church  patronage.  He  held  in  his 
hands  the  issues  of  eternal  life,  and  he  might  have 
poisoned  scores  of  parishes  with  heresy  as  deadly  as 
prussic  acid.  Yet  we  have  never  heard  that  he  tampered 
with  the  things  of  faith,  although  he  was  not  precisely 
the  kind  of  man  who  could  be  recommended  for  the 
honours  of  canonisation.  Again,  most  of  the  livings  in 
the  English  Church  are  in  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
who  are  often  gamblers  on  the  turf,  patrons  of  “  hells  ” 
as  well  as  Churches,  and  drivers  of  coaches,  who  would 
be  in  the  right  place  if  they  were  hansom  cabmen 
instead  of  hereditary  legislators.  Yet,  who  ever  ques¬ 
tions  the  orthodoxy  or  the  piety  of  the. clergy  man  whom 
they  fling  within  the  communion  rails  on  the  pitch- 
fork  of  patronage  ?  Are  not  the  English  clergy  the 
most  pious  in  the  world,  the  most  orthodox,  the  richest, 
and  the  best  dressed  ?  And  would  they  not  excite  the 
admiration  of  St  Paul  if  the  apostolic  tent-maker 
were  to  visit  their  episcopal  palaces  and  vicarages  ?  If, 
then,  the  patronage  of  the  richest  Church  livings  in 
existence  may  safely  be  committed  to  coronetted  coach¬ 
men,  broad-acred  friends  of  black-legs,  and  professional 
betting  men,  where  can  be  the  danger  of  entrusting  the 
patronage  of  the  poorest  Church  livings  to  the  rate¬ 
payers  who  elect  the  School  Boards  ? 

Such  a  constituency  would  be  the  less  dangerous 
I  because  the  vast  majority  of  Scotchmen  regularly  go  to 
church,  and  would  stoutly  fight  for  her  liberties. 
The  Catholics  are  mostly  Irish,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  one  or  two  remote 
Highland  glens.  The  Episcopalian  Dissenters  form  a 
wretched  little  sect  which  the  Presbyterians  treat  with 
good-humoured  disdain,  as  if  to  imply  that  anybody  who 
believed  in  Apostolical  succession  was  not  worth  minding 
by  sensible  Presbyterians.  There  are  no  Jews  in  Scot¬ 
land.  A  few  of  them  once  tried  to  settle  there,  but  they 
were  speedily  rained  by  the  superior  acuteness  of 
the  natives ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  students  of 
genealogy  believe  Scotland  to  have  been  originally 
peopled  by  a  lost  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel.  There 
are  Baptists  and  Independents ;  but  they  are  sound  Pro- 
testante,  and  they  would  not  tamper  with  the  theology 
of  the  Establishment  even  if  they  were  to  take  part  in 
the  clerical  elections.  There  are  also  a  few  sceptics,  but 
most  of  them  are  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
her  most  valiant  champions.  The  rest  have  been  driven 
across  the  border  to  seek  the  companionship  of  congenial 
spirits  under  the  shadow  of  the  English  Church.  The 
Scotch  are  so  orthodox  that  most  of  them  hold  Dean 
Stanley  to  be  little  better  than  an  Atheist.  They  are 
the  most  theological  people  in  the  world ;  and  they 
form,  in  fact,  a  permanent  (Ecumenical  Council.  It  is 
preposterous  to  say,  then,  that  the  ratepayers  of  a 
Scotch  parish  are  not  fit  to  elect  a  minister  of  suitable 
religion  and  life.  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  they 
are  not  a  thousand  times  better  qualified  to  do  so  than 
an  ordinary  Episcopalian  peer,  who  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  shows  that  he  is  a  man  of  weak  intellect  by 
shooting  poor  helpless  stags  with  as  much  pomp  and 
circumstance  as  if  they  were  Bengal  tigers,  and  whose 
theological  education  has  been  so  deplorably  neglected 
that  he  could  not  tell  what  is  “  effectual  calling  to  save 
his  wretched  little  soul.  But  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  are  haunted  by  a  very  different 
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dread.  They  fear  that  the  Scotch  people  know  theology  nothing;  but  like  all  other  sceptical  diflBculties  this 
and  ecclesiasticism  too  well.  They  fear  that,  with  would  only  serve  to  confirm  the  view  impugned.  For 
Machiavellian  craft,  the  zealots  of  the  Free  and  the  the  Anglican  Establishment  and  the  Protestant  Biblo 
United  Presbyterian  Church  would  unite  their  votes  to  being  neither  of  them  existent  in  those  imperfect  times, 
elect  ministers  who  should  be  sworn  foes  of  the  Esta-  the  vacancy  suggested  the  incompleteness  of  that  dis- 
blishment,  and  who  would  petition  Parliament  to  cut  the  pensation,  while  the  mysterious  names  pointed  onwards 
institutionadrift  from  the  State.  At  least,  that  is  the  only  to  the  glories  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Again,  the 
intelligible  meaning  which  we  can  draw  from  the  argu-  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings  informs  us,  as  though  the 
ments  of  the  two  Dukes  ;  but  it  goes  far  to  exhaust  the  circumstance  were  important,  that  the  right-hand  pillar 
possibilities  of  human  absurdity  Do  their  Graces  think  was  called  Jachin  and  the  left  Boaz.  In  strict  accord- 
that  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians  are  ance  with  this  mysterious  hint  is  the  division  of  labour 
affiliated  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  that  Machiavelirs  between  the  Peek  Cousins ;  for  the  Establishment  is 
*  Prince  *  is  one  of  their  theological  class-books,  or  that  committed  to  the  elder,  while  the  younger  stands  up  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  religious  men  would  band  the  Bible.  Indeed,  Dr  Cumming’s  startling  discovery 
themselves  together  for  a  whole  generation  to  per-  of  steamboats  in  Isaiah  having  encouraged  us  to  a 
petrate  so  disreputable  an  ecclesiastical  dodge  ?  If  the  minute  research,  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free  word  rendered  by  “  pomegranates,”  and  describing  the 
Churches  are  a  majority  of  the  people,  they  can  dis-  ornaments  of  the  pillars,  is  connected  with  a  root  sig- 
establish  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  employing  the  fair  nificant  of  a  simmering  noise,  and  ought  by  good  rights 
weapons  of  Parliamentary  action,  and  they  will  do  it.  to  be  translated  “  teapots.*’ 

But  they  would  make  no  sinister  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  The  liberality  with  which  merchant  princes  in  these 
franchise,  and  the  truth  is  that  most  of  thorn  would  hold  days  back  their  own  opinions  by  lavish  endowments 
aloof  from  the  elections.  No  consistent  United  Presby-  shows  at  least  a  sincere  desire  to  make  a  right  use  of 
terian  could  vote  for  the  minister  of  a  State  Church,  nor  wealth.  It  shows  more ;  it  displays  a  courageous  dis- 
could  any  consistent  Free  Churchman  of  the  new  and  regard  of  revolutionary  risks ;  and  this  courage  is  no 
anti-Establishment  School.  It  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  doubt  fostered  by  the  proof  afforded  in  Ireland  that  dis- 
Free  Churchmen  who  would  take  part  in  the  elections,  endowment,  though  always  sadly  possible,  may  be  a 
and  only  a  handful  of  the  United  Presbyterians.  But  the  very  mild  and  even  comforting  sort  of  process  after  all. 
State  Church  would  gain  great  political  strength  if  she  But  however  honourable  the  ambition  of  such  gentlc- 
could  say  that  all  who  liked  were  free  to  vote.  men,  and  however  remarkable  their  confidence  in  the 

Such  would  have  been  the  bold  course  of  a  statesman,  infallibility  and  permanence  of  their  favourite  religious 
but  it  would  be  unreasonable,  we  admit,  to  expect  so  institutions,  they  cannot  expect  that  the  fortunate  pos- 
much  foresight  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  might,  session  of  wealth  will  exempt  their  benevolent  designs 
however,  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  giving  votes  to  the  from  curious  criticism.  Such  at  any  rate  has  not  been 
communicants  of  the  Free  Church.  They  differ  neither  the  experience  of  Mr  Francis  Peek.  For  an  offer  made 
in  doctrine  nor  in  ritual  from  the  members  of  the  Esta-  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  March  to  present  the  rate- 
blishment,  and  they  would  not  have  left  it  if  patronage  payers  of  London  with  the  sum  of  money  above-men- 
had  been  abolished  before  1834,  the  year  of  the  Anch-  tioned,  for  the  improvement  of  religious  instruction  in 
terader  intrusion.  Were  they  now  to  be  allowed  a  vote  Board  schools,  excited  a  controversy  which  raged  till 
in  the  choice  of  the  ministers,  the  breach  between  the  the  end  of  May,  and  would  not  have  been  settled  then 
two  Churches  would  not,  indeed,  be  filled  up,  but  many  but  for  the  fortunate  absence  of  irate  proj^sersof  amend- 
Free  Churchmen  would  be  drawn  back  to  the  Establish-  ments  at  the  final  sitting  devoted  to  this  great  debate, 
ment.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  given  the  measure  Meanwhile  yawning  readers  of  judiciously  curtailed 
of  his  wisdom  by  preferring  to  subject  the  ministry  of  a  reports  of  School  Board  proceedings  have  languidly 
national  institution  to  a  sacramental  test,  and  the  Duke  ’  ’  '  •  •  ^ «  a  j  _  j  c  c 

of  Argyll  has  given  the  measure  of  his  by  applauding 
so  flagrant  an  outn^e  on  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical 
mechanics.  But  either  of  the  Dukes  might  have  been 
expected  to  see  that  a  national  institution  cannot  stand 
on  so  narrow  a  foot-hold,  and  that  the  end  must  swiftly 
be  disestablishment. 

I  struction  should  be  given  therefrom  in  the  principles  of 
THE  LAST  SCHOOL-BOARD  CONTROVERSY.  morality  and  religion.”  The  phraseology  was  adopted  to 
The  name  of  Peek  has  attained  a  distinction  not  ordi-  meet  the  views  of  some  Nonconformists,  who,  regarding 
narily  achieved  by  tea-importers,  however  successful,  the  Bible  as  the  only  source  of  sound  morality,  were 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  splendour  of  the  baronetcy  for  unwilling  to  exclude  it  from  the  schools,  but  who  at  the 
which,  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude,  a  thank-offering  ”  of  same  time  were  suspicious  of  the  phrase  “  instruction  in 
2,0007.  was  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  Surrey  magisterial  religious  subjects,”  because,  although  used  in  the  Ele- 
bench.  Sublime  as  this  dignity  is,  a  higher  was  in  mentary  Education  Act,  these  words  appeared  needlessly 
store  for  the  name  ;  for  Peek  Brothers,  tea-importers,  suggestive  of  special  doctrines.  The  distinction  ma^  not 
are  now  eclipsed  by  the  brighter  lustre  of  Peek  be  clear  to  ordinary  eyes,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  believed 
Cousins,  Defenders  of  the  Faith.  Like  certain  to  be  important ;  and  thus  worded  the  resolution  received 
people  of  old,  suspicious  of  St  Paul’s  orthodoxy,  they  support  from  several  who  desired  nothing  more  in  the 
“  seem  to  be  pillars.”  They  have  consecrated  them-  way  of  religious  instruction  than  the  inculcation  of 
selves  to  stand  on  guard  before  the  Temple,  like  Solo-  moral  excellences,  in  the  production  of  which  the  pre- 
mon’s  brazen  wonders,  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Nay,  if  we  sence  of  the  Bible  was  supposed  to  act  like  a  charna.  In 
might  venture  to  imitate  so  great  a  master  of  scriptural  entire  consistency  with  the  convenient  vagueness  of  this 
hermeneutics  as  Dr  Cumming,  it  appears  by  no  means  arrangement,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
improbable  that  the  pillars  in  question  prefigured  the  ” unsectarian ”  creed  for  the  guidance  of  teachers;  no 
illustrious  destinies  of  the  great  City  firm ;  for  does  not  School  Board  lectionary  was  compiled ;  no  subjects  for 
Jachin  signify  “He  shall  establish?”  and  does  not  examination  were  proposed;  no  prizes  or  rewards  were 
Boaz  mean,  “  In  it  is  strength  ?  ”  For  which,  as  Captain  offered.  The  understanding  was  simply  that  every 
Cuttle  would  say,  “Overhaul  the  marginal  reading,  and  teacher  should  have  the  Bible  in  his  hand  ^  the  mos 
when  found  make  a  note  on.”  Is  it  not,  then,  a  very  potent  and  indeed  infallible  means  for  producing  a  moral 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  one  cousin  under-  and  religious  character.  Whether  this  was  a  ^  wise 
takes  to  prop  np  the  Establishment  by  prize-essays,  and  arrangement,  and  whether  it  was  even  practicable,  is  not 
the  other  gives  5007.  to  support  the  Bible  in  Board  now.  the  question.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  satisfactory  to 
schools  ?  Ignorant  unbelievers  might  indeed  raise  the  Canon  Gregory  and  his  supporters.  Accordingly  they 
superficial  objection  that  Jachin  and  Boaz  supported  have  shown  an  unmistakable  desire  to  make  the  re  i 


asted,  what  is  it  au  about  r  Ana  a  aropping  nre  oi 
letters  in  the  Times  between  Mr  Peek  and  Mr  George 
Potter  has  not  contributed  very  much  to  the  solution  of 
the  mystery.  But  as  the  subject  is  really  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  we  venture  to  offer  the  best  expla¬ 
nation  we  can  give. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  School  Board  resolved 
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gfions  iostrnction  more  definite ;  and  amongst  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  that  desire  is  Mr  Peek’s  gift,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  himself.  For  in  a  letter  to  the  Timet  he 
informed  the  pnblio  that  *’on  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Board  he  fonnd  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  those  who  valne  religions  ednoation,  and  a  oanse 
of  ridicule  among  some  of  the  seonlar  party,  that 
the  religions  edncatiou  given — being  excluded  from 
examination,  and  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers — was  in  many  cases  inefficient,  and,  probably, 
sometimes  even  injurious.”  This  sad  state  of  things  was 
to  be  remedied  by  a  gift  of  5001.  to  be  followed  by  others 
in  due  course.  The  fact  that  the  funds  were  to  be  raised 
on  the  “  voluntary  principle,”  so  dear  to  Nonconformity, 
would,  it  was  supposed,  disarm  all  opposition.  But, 
alas  for  such  amiable  trustfulness,  opposition  was  not  by 
any  means  disarmed.  On  the  contrary,  it  proved  to  be 
60  vigorous  that  the'  cloud- wielding  divinity  of  the  daily 
press,  in  a  dolorous  growl  of  thunder,  counselled  Mr 
Peek  to  wait  for  ”  more  reasonable  colleagues  and 
happier  times.”  This,  however,  he  very  firmly  declined 
to  do,  perhaps  mindful  of  the  fabled  traveller  who  sat 
down  upon  the  river  bank  to  wait  until  the  water  should 
have  run  itself  off.  He  replied  that  it  would  be  cowardice 
and  infidelity  on  his  part  to  yield  to  the  persistent 
clamour  of  the  small  minority  who  were  raising  this 
irreligious  difficulty.”  He  added  that  the  objectors  were 
chiefly  ”  Independent  and  Baptist  Ministers,  backed  by 
extreme  Radical  Associations,”  a  sort  of  opposition 
obviously  beneath  contempt.  ”  The  little  right  the 
objectors  had  to  represent  the  working  men  of  London 
was  shown  in  the  examination  of  a  deputation  purporting 
to  represent  the  working  men.”  This  miserable  deputa¬ 
tion  consisted  only  of  such  men  as  George  Howell, 
Henry  Broadhurst,  Lloyd  Jones,  and  the  like  ;  and,  as  on 
examination  it  appeared  that  no  meeting  bad  been  held  I 
in  Trafalgar-square  or  Hyde-park,  they  clearly  repre¬ 
sented  no  one  but  themselves.  Thus  Mr  Peek  stood  his 
ground  like  a  man.  And  the  majority  at  bis  back 
exercised  their  undoubted  right  of  having  their  own  way. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Bible  on  the  elucidation 
of  which,  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  race,  we  think 
a  portion  of  Mr  Peek’s  gift  ought  to  be  expended  at 
once.  It  runs  thus  :  “  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely ^  and 
the  priests  hear  rule  by  their  means ;  and  my  people  love  to 
have  it  so  ;  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof  The 
office  of  prophet  is  in  these  modern  times  discharged 
rather  by  the  newspaper  press  than  by  orators  or  bards. 
And  as  to  the  prevalent  assumption  of  an  imperishable 
vitality  in  the  supernatural  creed  of  Christendom  there 
is,  we  fear,  a  considerable  amount  of  false  prophesying, 
the  issues  of  which  appear  to  our  mind  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  How  many  rational  men,  fitted  for  the  work 
of  education,  really  from  their  hearts  regard  the  Bible 
as  a  miraculous  and  infallible  revelation  from  heaven  P 
Yet  this  is  the  fundamental  article  of  almost  all  so-called 
**  unsectarian  ”  religion ;  and  is  assumed,  implied,  or 
Inculcated  in  nearly  every  elementary  school  in  the  land. 
The  Sunday  League,  bent  upon  our  emancipation  from 
a  mere  Jewish  superstition,  counts  far  the  larger  number 
of  its  supporters  amongst  the  working  classes.  How 
many  of  its  members,  we  should  like  to  know,  are 
allowing  their  children  to.  be  taught  day  by  day  that 
they,  the  parents,  are  sinning  against  an  everlasting 
law  of  God  P  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  living  belief,  the 
faith  of  the  coming  age,  that  mankind  is  a  miserable 
fallen  race,  betrayed  into  perdition  by  the  indiscretion  of 
its  first  father  ?  Yet  in  the  belief  of  this  expiring 
*  'Superstition  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  century 
'  are  being  brought  up  now.  Who,  if  his  feelings  were 
not  seared  by  custom,  or  his  eyes  blinded  by  prejudice, 
would  ever  dream  of  using  for  the  religions  instruction 
of  young  children  such  subjects  as  David’s  crime  of 
adultery  and  murder,  or  Samson’s  relations  with  Delilah  P 
But  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  may  easily  ascertain 
for  himself  that  the  bibliolatry  of  school  managers  does 
continually  result  in  monstrous  incongruities  such  as 
this.  That  the  Bible  might  be  usefully  employed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  were  religious  opinion 
settled  upon  a  more  rational  basis,  we  do  not  for  a 


moment  dispute.  Indeed,  that  it  will  be  possible  some 
time  in  the  course  of  next  century  we  heartily  believe. 
But  the  present  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  Jewish  legends 
in  the  face  of  the  notorious  though  slow  and  silent  revo¬ 
lution  of  thought,  which  not  a  pulpit  in  the  land  dares 
to  deny,  is  a  piece  of  national  hypocrisy  which  no  private 
benevolence  can  sanctify ;  and  is  fruitful  in  moral  dangers 
which  no  pious  platitudes  can  nentralise  or  avert. 


A  NEW  ARBITRATION. 

Several  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that,  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  Governments, 
Marshal  MaoMahon  had  consented  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
the  case  of  the  disputed  boundary  at  Delagoa  Bay.  Por. 
tngal  has  set  up  a  claim  to  the  southern  portions  of  the 
bay,  between  English  River  and  the  Mapoota,  which 
Great  Britain  has  refused  to  recognise  ;  and  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  and  wise  custom  which  has 
sprung  up  as  the  fruit  of  Mr  Cobden’s  teaching,  the  two 
Governments  have  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
judgment  of  a  friendly  neighbour.  The  Portuguese  have 
sent  in  their  “  case,”  and  we  believe  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  has  done  the  same ;  but  we  shall  probably 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  right  secured  to  both 
parties  of  sending  in  a  supplementary  ”case.”  The 
question  is  a  somewhat  obscure  one ;  Cape  Town,  more¬ 
over,  is  a  long  way  from  Dowming-slreet ;  and,  therefore, 
evidence  of  a  more  or  less  important  character  is  likely 
to  be  delayed.  Perhaps  King  Luis  was  a  little  too 
effusive  in  the  letter  of  thanks  he  addressed  to  Marshal 
MacMahon  ;  but  the  jurists  of  whom  the  latter  will  take 
counsel  may  be  trusted  to  discard  all  sentiment,  and  to 
decide  the  question  purely  upon  its  merits.  The  French 
Geographical  Society  has  already  expressed  its  dissent 
from  some  of  the  pretensions  which  the  Portuguese 
have  put  forward  in  one  of  those  highly  mythical  maps 
of  their  African  possessions  which  minister  to  their 
national  vanity;  and  the  cause  of  science,  as  well  as 
that  of  international  right,  can  hardly  fail  to  benefit 
by  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  only 
point  open  to  doubt  is  whether  the  ownership  of  the 
strip  of  African  coast  in  question  might  not  have  been 
determined  without  resorting  to  an  expensive  machinery 
of  arbitration.  It  is  said  that  Portugal  would  have  sold 
her  “rights  ” — whatever  they  may  be — fora  very  small 
part  of  the  sum  which  the  arbitration  is  certain  to  cost. 
It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  statesmen  and  jurists  had 
been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  puzzling  their  brains 
over  an  interesting  geographical  problem ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  certainly  have  attained  the  object 
we  have  in  view  with  the  l?ast  possible  expenditure  of 
money.  Nevertheless,  the  good  example  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal  are  setting  to  other  nations  is  worth  some¬ 
thing.  A  generation  ago  the  two  Governments  would 
have  played  a  game  of  blaster  and  brag,  and  in  the 
end  they  might  even  have  come  to  blows  on  the  fever- 
stricken  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

But  some  ma^'  ask — “  What  is  the  use  of  disputing 
about  a  tract  of  territory  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  existing  English  colony  ?  Why  not  make  over 
to  Portugal  our  interest  in  the  southern  part  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  be  thankful  if  she  is  willing  to  accept  it? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  manifold.  A  primary 
consideration  is  that  England  is  acting  not  so  much  on 
her  own  behalf  as  on  that  of  the  colonies  of  South 
I  Africa.  It  is  of  vital  moment  to  their  future  well-being 
that  their  coast  line  should  be  in  the  possession  or 
friendly  and  civilised  neighbours;  and  as  the  external 
policy  of  these  dependencies  is  absolutely  determined  by 
Great  Britain,  it  is  imperative  that  she  should  have 
scrnpulous  regard  to  their  permanent  interests.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  good  government  ot 
South  Africa  generally  that  it  should  be  united  in  one 
Confederation — that  whether  as  regards  British  colonies, 
Dutch  Republics,  or  native  territories,  the  supreme 
authority  over  them  all  should  be  “one  and  indi¬ 
visible.”  A  former  Governor — Sir  Geor^  Grey— 
in  one  of  the  ablest  State  papers  ever  written,  anti- 
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cipated  the  confederation  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  by  mapping  out  a  similar  scheme  for  South 
Africa.  The  Portuguese  claims  are  inimical  to  this 
policy.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  if  Por¬ 
tugal  becomes  mistress  of  both  sides  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  will  necessarily  be 
drawn  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  only  Power  which 
can  then  secure  them  an  outlet  on  the  coast.  It  follows 
that  they  would  bo  able  to  resist,  and  would  have  a 
strong  motive  for  resisting,  that  law  of  attraction  the 
tendency  of  which  now  is  to  compel  the  political  union 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  with  the  Orange  Free  State, 
the  Cnpe  Colony  and  Natal.  The  unfortunate  divisions 
which  have  existed  since  the  emigrant  Boers  settled  in 
the  interior  naturally  tend  to  acts  of  mutual  distrust  and 
warlike  preparation.  During  the  present  year  six 
vessels  laden  with  munitions  of  war  have  been  despatched 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  a  number  of  cannon  and  mitrail¬ 
leuses  of  the  most  approved  type  were  introduced  into 
the  Transvaal  territory  so  recently  as  January  last.  If 
Confederation  were  established  such  events  either  would 
not  occur,  or  if  they  did  they  would  lose  their  present 
significance. 

Of  course  the  question  of  legal  ri^ht  has  also  to  be 
considered.  A  nation  would  not  be  justified  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  wrongful  claim  which  might  be  made  even  to 
an  insignificant  or  a  worthless  portion  of  its  territory  j 
and  it  is  not  diflScult  to  perceive  that  if  such  a  claim 
were  insisted  on,  a  great  contest  of  principle  might  grow 
out  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  issue.  Although, 
having  regard  to  the  pending  arbitration,  it  is  well  to  be 
guarded  in  the  expression  of  our  opinion,  we  yet  think  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  our  case,  as  against  that  of 
Portugal,  is  one  which  cannot  easily  be  shaken.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  we  have  had  actual  possession, 
as  a  sanitarium,  of  Inyack  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
Delagoa  Bay ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  for  ages  the  small 
fort  and  settlement  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  bay,  formed  the  extreme  southern  boundary 
of  the  Portuguese  territories  in  that  region  of  Africa.  In 
the  old  slave-trade  times  a  treaty,  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  fixed  the  limits  within 
which  the  latter  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  traffic  ; 
and  as  Lorenzo  Marquez  was  the  southern  point  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  treaty,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Portuguese  had  no  territorial  rights  below  that  place. 
But  there  is  evidence  in  our  favour  of  a  much  more  posi¬ 
tive  kind.  In  1823  Captain  Owen,  whose  surveys  of  the 
African  coast  form  a  memorable  as  well  as  a  tragical  episode 
in  our  naval  history,  sailed  forty-five  miles  up  the  Mapoota, 
which  the  Portuguese  now  claim  to  be  their  own,  and 
on  that  occasion  King  Keppel,  by  a  formal  act  of  cession, 
made  over  his  country  to  Great  Britain.  The  argument 
on  the  other  side  ought  to  be  very  cogent  to  invalidate 
a  fact  of  this  gravity.  We  may  say  without  prejudice 
that  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  is  of  a  high-sounding  but  peculiarly  intangible 
and  shadowy  character.  Their  maps  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  their  rule  extends  over  wide  territories ;  but 
when  these  vast  tracts  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  country  they  dwindle  into  a  few 
pestilent  and  decaying  settlements,  notorious  as  nests 
of  the  slave-trade  and  haunts  of  desperadoes.  Mozam¬ 
bique  still  exhibits  some  traces  of  its  former  splendour,  and 
Sofala  is  interesting  not  only  because  its  identity  with  the 
Ophir  of  Solomon  has  been  virtually  proved,  but  because 
Herr  Mauch's  explorations  have  revived  the  interest 
which  has  long  been  felt  in  its  Cyclopean  remains,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  traffic  in  gold  which  from  the  period 
of  Vasco  da  Gama’s  first  visit  has  been  familiar  to 
Europeans.  But  whether  powerful  or  weak,  Portugal 
has  always  existed  on  the  east  coast  mainly  as  a  slave- 
trading  power;  and  formerly  she  was  represented  in 
that  part  of  her  dominions  by  officials  who  too  closely 
resembled  the  unflattering  description  of  them  which 
Camoens  embalmed  in  immortal  verse.  The  only  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  which  Portugal  has  ever  had  at  Dela¬ 
goa  Bay  is  the  squalid,  pestilent,  and  slavery- cursed 
town  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  which  boasts  of  a  dilapidated 
**  fort,”  armed  with  a  few  old  honeycombed  guns.  Very 


little  legitimate  trade  has  ever  been  carried  on  in  this 
wretched  place;  but  from  time  to  time  batches  of 
slaves,  obUined  from  the  tribes  of  the  interior  in 
exchange  for  beads  and  blankets,  have  been  shipped 
from  pelagoa  Bay  to  Mozambique.  The  Portuguese 
never  established  themselves  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
bay,  although  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  per¬ 
petually  in  hot  water,  at  one  time  had  a  factory  in 
English  River,  immediately  opposite  to  Lorenzo  Mar¬ 
quez.  Moreover,  they  never  really  exercised  sovereiflpity 
even  over  the  territories  adjacent  to  that  town  wnieh 
they  nominally  include  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  it 
is  on  record  that  they  have  repeatedly  disclaimed  all 
responsibilily  for  the  internal  government  of  countries 
which  figure  on  the  map  as  Portugpiese  dependencies. 

We  should  deplore  any  territorial  changes  in  South 
Africa  which  would  have  the  eflect  of  increasing  the  power 
of  Portugal,  whose  influence  as  a  colonising  nation  has 
hitherto  proved  fatal  to  the  races  with  which  she  has  been 
brought  into  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  destructive 
of  any  germs  of  civilisation  which  might  previously  have 
been  planted  among  them  by  other  hands.  Delagoa 
if  under  the  control  of  a  State  which  valued  men  as 
rational  beings  and  not  as  merchandise,  might  as  a  free 
port  be  made  a  means  of  promoting  beneficial  intercourse 
with  distant  countries  and  tribes;  but  as  in  the  past 
Africa  has  never  derived  anything  from  Portugal  except 
accumulated  misery  and  desolation,  we  are  not  yet  hopeful 
enough  to  look  for  better  things  from  her  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  indications  that  a  more 
humane  spirit  is  beginning  to  prevail  at  Lisbon,  and  that 
Portugal,  abandoning  the  slave  trade,  will  yet  apply 
herself  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  encouragement  of 
legitimate  commerce.  Surely  such  a  policy  would  be 
far  more  congenial  to  the  high-minded  officers  who  are 
now  numbered  among  her  representatives  on  that  coast 
than  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade.  So  far  however 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  can  best  secure  the  future  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  by  promoting  a  policy  of 
Conmderation.  By  carrying  forward  to  a  successful  issue 
the  work  begun  by  Sir  George  Grey,  wo  shall  knit 
together,  the  various  States  of  South  Africa,  and  induce 
among  populations  which  are  now  diverse  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  the  feeling  that  their  interests  are  not  divergent 
but  absolutely  identical.  The  most  thoughtful  statesmen 
at  the  Cape  have  long  held  the  same  opinion,  and  are 
prepared  to  act  upon  it  if  the  Imperial  Government  will 
only  lead  the  way.  F.  W.  Chesson. 


MR  OOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  metamorphoses  of  a  party. 
It  is  no  longer  a  novelty  to  see  a  Conservative  chief  don 
the  armour  and  fight  with  the  watchword  of  his  foe. 
But  it  is  new  to  find  an  acknowledged  enemy  of  the 
Conservative  faith  combating  bis  own  principles  with 
weapons  which  are  not  only  borrowed  from  his  former 
opponents,  but  which  he  once  held  up  to  universal 
scorn.  No  political  writer  has  more  often  exposed  the 
fallacies  of  reactionary  reasoning  than  Mr  Gold  win 
Smith,  when  that  reasoning  proceeded  from  the  month 
of  the  opposite  party ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  some 
surprise  that  the  English  public  has  received  the  dozen 
pages  of  disquisition  that  he  has  contributed  to  the 
current  number  of  Macmillan.  The  subject  which  he 
has  chosen  for  comment  is  Female  Suffrage ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  article  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  every 
well-worn  reason  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
question,  whether  in  its  principle  or  as  a  detail  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  is,  however,  original  in 
spite  of  his  theme.  He  has  placed  some  old  thoughts 
in  a  new  light.  Without  exactly  raking  up  all  that  was 
said  six  months  ago  against  John  Stuart  Mill  in  certain 
Reviews,  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  succeeded  in  splashing 
his  memory  on  several  sides.  Indeed,  had  he  pryed 
rather  less  curiously  into  the  conjugal  relations  of  the 
Mills,  he  might  have  made  a  more  successful  attack 
on  their  followers.  His  desire  to  expose  Mills  halluci¬ 
nations  in  philosophy  seems  to  have  strengthened  his 
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belief  in  the  hallacinations  upon  which  his  own  argu¬ 
ments  are  founded  ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
depreciates  Mill’s  historical  conclusions  will  not  induce 
everybody  to  accept  those  which  ho  himself  brings 
forward.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  had  he  left  posterity  to  judge  between  him  and 
the  great  object  of  his  dislike.  The  present  age  docs 
not  desire  to  have  the  comparison  forced  upon  it ;  and> 
rather  than  give  its  verdict  between  the  two  men — as 
philosophers,  politicians,  or  historians — will  forgive  Mr 
Qoldwin  Smith. 

But  Mr  Goldwin  Smith’s  low  opinion  of  Mill  is 
apparently  not  the  only  motive  which  produced  this 
extraordinary  article.  He  is  evidently  angrv  that  the 
Tories  should  have  taken  up  any  question  which  purports 
to  be  a  reform.  He  declares  that  “  the  very  foundations 
of  society  are  touched  when  Party  tampers  with  the 
relations  of  the  sexes.”  Mr  Disraeli  has  ere  now  smiled 
at  the  vehemence  of  Mr  Goldwin  Smith,  and  he  can 
afford  to  smile  again.  The  foundations  of  society  are 
probably  as  secure  beneath  the  weight  of  the  present 
Cabinet  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be.  If  Female  Suffrage 
is  to  endanger  the  fabric,  so  much  the  worse  for  society ; 
but  it  will  need  more  convincing  arguments 'than  those 
of  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  to  show  that  this  is  probable. 
The  particular  argument  upon  which  he. seems  to  rely, 
is  our  old  friend  the  domestic  circle.  “The  family 
hearth”  is  flourished  by  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  and  his 
.  allies,  just  as  “  Church  and  King  ”  was  flourished  in  the 
days  of  George  III.  It  meant  a  g^eat  deal,  or  it  meant 
very  little;  but  it  stopped  the  mouths  of  dangerous 
reformers.  For  the  rest,  the  reformers  got  the  better  of 
it  after  all.  Church  and  King  are  still  in  our  midst,  and 
so  it  will  bo  with  the  domestic  circle.  But,  lest  this 
should  fail  to  convince,  there  is  artillery  of  a  more 
modern  fashion.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  calls  in  the  aid  of 
standing  armies.  He  believes  in  blood  and  iron.  His 
faith  in  politics  based  upon  ethical  sanctions  is  no  more. 
He  reminds  us  that  this  is  the  age  of  Bismarck.  Throwing 
aside  all  that  jurisprudence  and  philosophy  have  added 
to  tho  modern  idea  of  a  State,  he  would  convince  us  that 
“  law  after  all,  though  tho  fact  may  be  rough  and  un¬ 
welcome,  rests  at  bottom  on  the  force  of  the  community, 
and  the  forco  of  the  community  is  male.”  This  is  a 
half-truth,  and,  like  most  half-truths,  is  very  plausible  ; 
but  not  even  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  will  persuade  a  man  of 
ordinary  common  sense  that  this  dictum  is  final,  if  it  is 
put  in  another  form.  No  sane  man  will  admit  that  might 
is  stronger  than  right  in  any  society  save  tho  lowest  in 
organisation.  The  life  of  the  civilised  man  is  bound  up 
in  ethical  forms.  He  could  not  exist  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  sanction  of  morality  is  the  policeman.  Even 
the  savage  will  die  for  an  idea,  for  the  principle  of  that 
which  is  proper.  But,  as  a  rule,  men  are  physically 
cowards,  and  will  neither  expose  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  physical  coercion,  nor  face  the  danger  of  coercing 
others.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  and  his  school,  with  all  their 
zea.1,  could  not  overthrow  the  reign  of  moral  law,  even 
though  all  their  sensational  sketches  of  what  is  to  come 
out  of  Female  Suffrage  were  realised  in  life.  But  the 
question  always  remains,  whether  the  force  of  the  com¬ 
munity  does  really  reside  with  the  males.  Has  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith  heard  of  our  Fantee  friends  ?  And  what 
about  his  own  story,  told  with  such  terrible  earnestness, 
of  the  American  wife  who  compelled  her  husband  to  work 
for  her  as  a  hired  labourer ;  a  story  which  is  typical 
of  the  whole  article.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  worked 
himself  into  a  phrensy  of  alarm.  He  is  in  a  cold  per¬ 
spiration  lest  a  large  number  of  impossible  occurrences 
may  happen.  No  wonder  that  his  reasoning  on  the 
subject  is  unworthy  of  his  powers. 

The  fallacies  into  which  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has 
plunged  have  been  so  often  refuted  that  it  only  remains 
to  ask  how  he  could  deliberately  repeat  them.  Like 
most  men  who  fancy  themselves  great,  Mr  Goldwin 
Smith  falls  into  the  additional  error  of  imagining  that 
his  authority  will  revive  the  tritest  superstition.  Until  his 
latest  production,  he  has  not  shown  the  latter  weakness. 
But  ho  has  not  always  guarded  himself  from  adopting 
the  tone  of  querulous  pessimism  which  characterises  his 


present  article.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  always  been  in 
ossession  of  the  latest  ideas  upon  everything.  To  him 
as  been  granted  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  when  other 
men  have  erred.  He  contemplates  the  world  from  a 
specially  favoured  point  of  view,  and  takes  upon  himself 
the  mystery  of  things  as  if  he  were  God’s  spy.  He  has 
the  faculty,  too,  of  letting  other  persons  know  this.  He 
delights  in  denunciations  of  men  and  measures — denun¬ 
ciations  which  are  intended  to  be  final,  and  which  are 
therefore  not  prepared  in  every  case  to  stand  the  test  of 
criticism.  But  for  all  that  Mr  Goldwin  Smith’s  career 
has  not  led  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  authority, 
and  his  pronunciamento  on  Female  Suffrage  will  not 
add  to  his  reputation  in  this  country,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  by  the  “sensible  women”  to  whom  he 
pointedly  alludes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Probably  the  American  nation  will  care  as  little,  when 
he  holds  their  women  up  as  warnings  which  we  English 
are  to  avoid,  as  they  or  we  did  when,  not  long  ago,  he 
told  that  nation  of  the  bitter  hostility  which  its  name 
excited  in  Great  Britain.  Originality,  like  candour,  can  be 
carried  too  far ;  and  cynicism  soon  becomes  intolerable. 
Mr  Goldwin  Smith  can  yet  retrieve  his  positionj  but  his 
first  step  is  to  overcome  his  hypochondriacal  tendencies 
in  political  discussion.  Until  he  mends  bis  ways  we 
shall  think  he  has  made  the  second  great  mistake  of  his 
life.  His  first  mistake  was  to  leave  England ;  his  second 
to  return.  Benjamin  Bright. 


FREE  NORWAY. 

A  constitutional  conflict  in  Norway — who  can  take 
an  interest  in  that  ?  That  rough  and  rocky  country, 
with  its  romantic  creeks  and  mysterious  mountain-lakes, 
its  Alpine  scenery  and  its  foam-bathed  coasts,  may  be 
good  to  make  a  walking  tour  in,  to  hunt  in,  to  fish  in, 
to  help  in  giving  a  fresh  tone  to  an  overworked  or  plea- 
sure-fatigued  mind :  but  who  would  dream  of  going 
there  to  learn  a  political  lesson?  What  can  these 
simple  peasants,  herdsmen,  and  sailors  teach  us,  w  ho  are 
at  the  bead  of  civilisation  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this 
rude  Northern  land,  whose  very  name  scarcely  ever 
figures  in  a  newspaper,  and  which  is  seldom  mentioned 
except  as  a  kind  of  fortuitous  appendage  to  Sweden, 
contains  anything  worthy  of  our  attention  ? 

To  begin  with  :  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  “  Sweden-Norway  ”  as  one 
country  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
somewhat  important  fact  that  no  Sweden-Norway  exists, 
and  that  the  political  constitutions  of  the  two  countries 
are  entirely  distinct.  There  is  the  “  golden  link  of  the 
crown,”  no  doubt,  in  the  person  of  a  monarch  who 
bears  the  title  of  king  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
ridge.  But  there  the  community  of  institutions  well- 
nigh  ends.  Whilst  Sweden,  until  quite  recently,  bore 
strong  traces  of  feudalism  and  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  in 
general,  Norway  has  for  many  years  past  enjoyed  a  semi- 
republican  constitution,  which  in  man^  respects  is  similar 
to  that  of  Switzerland — even  as  there  is  some  similarity  in 
the  geographical  configuration  of  these  two  countries. 
“  A  northern  Switzerland,”  Norway  may  in  justice  be 
called ;  the  monarch  there  being,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  a  mere  crowned  cipher,  without  real  power.  So 
far  from  constituting  a  simple  appendage  of  Sweden, 
Norway  has  its  own  Parliament,  its  own  Government, 
its  own  Administration — with  a  separate  army  and 
navy,  and  with  separate  finances.  Only  the  diplomatic 
representation  is  common  to  the  two  nations.  But 
seeing  that  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  concern  them¬ 
selves  very  little  with  foreign  affairs,  this  does  not  affect 
their  relations  at  home.  In  home  affairs  they  keep 
entirely  distinct  accounts ;  and  this  has,  until  now,  been 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Norwegian  freedom.  Fre¬ 
quent  have  been  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to 
bring  about  a  more  intimate  political  junction.  In 
latter  years,  the  “  pan-Scandinavian  idea  ”  was  made  use 
of  to  that  effect ;  the  community  of  race — which  is  how¬ 
ever,  not  supported  by  a  community  of  speech — being 
held  a  sufficient  title  for  political  amalgamation  by  pan- 
Scandinavian  enthusiasts.  The  Norwegians,  on  their 
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part,  have  firmly  withstood  this  tempting  offer.  Over-  the  various  farm-houses,  thus  making  the  round  of  the 
matched  by  the  Swedes  as  regards  the  number  of  the  land  for  the  object  of  raising  the  intellectual  condition 
population,  they  were  apprehensive  of  being  overmatched  of  the  young  generation.  It  is  a  primitive  device,  but 
also  in  a  political  sense,  if  once  they  gave  up  their  certainly  better  than  the  barbarous  practice  of  letting 
national  independence ;  and  as  they  prize,  before  all,  street- Arabs  and  country  yokels  grow  up  in  that  utter 
their  democratic  liberties,  they  preferred  maintaining  ignorance  which  is  the  shortest  road  to  crime, 
brotherly  relations  with  their  neighbours  to  the  dan-  Thus  even  poor  Norway  may  point  a  moral  and  adorn 
gerous  experiment  of  a  fusion  which  might  have  led  to  a  political  tale ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  useful,  after 
strife,  and  perhaps  to  oppression.  all,  if  its  institutions  were  more  generally  known.  Nor- 

Such  is  the  freedom  of  Norway  that  the  expression,  Switzerland  are  the  two  freest  countries  of  the 

“  constitutional  conflict,”  which  we  used  in  the  beginning  Continent.  Is  it,  perchance,  on  this  account  that  so 
of  this  article,  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  applicable.  The  “f'l'lG  notice  is  taken  of  them  by  a  press  which  devotes 
Crown,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  House  of  Norway  column  after  column  to  the  meaningless  journeyings  of 
have  not  such  contradictory  or  ill-defined  privileges  that  parple-bom  lay  figure  ? 

a  one-sided  exercise  of  them  is  apt  to  bring  the  whole  K.arl  - Blind. 

political  mechanism  to  a  dead-lock.  The  Storthing,  or  _ _ _ 

national  representation,  elected  on  the  widest  basis  of 

suffrage,  practically  rules  as  freely  as  does  the  Swiss  THE  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 
Legislature.  Though  the  King  has  a  suspensive  veto.  In  view  of  the  special  and  stirring  interest  felt  at  the  present 
ther^  is  little  inducement  for  him  to  exercise  it.  If  moment  in  questions  relating  to  India,  the  subject  of  the 
Parliament  repeats  the  same  resolution  three  times,  the  Zenana,  as  at  present  existing  in  our  Eastern  Empire,  with 


ther^  is  little  inducement  for  him  to  exercise  it.  If  moment  in  questions  relating  to  India,  the  subject  of  the 
Parliament  repeats  the  same  resolution  three  times,  the  Zenana,  as  at  present  existing  in  our  Eastern  Empire,  with 
head  of  the  State  is  by  law  compelled  to  give  his  its  attendant  national  influences  upon  the  minds  of  our  Indian 
sanction.  A  question,  referring  to  the  participation  ellow-subjects,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Probably  at  no- 
c  Tiyf  *^1.^  •  xi,  j  Tu  A-  ° i-i-  cj  ji.  •  u  •  previous  time  was  the  social  life  of  cities  and  nations  exposed 

of  Ministers  m  the  deliberations  of  the  Shrthuig,  has  in  the  minute  examination  which  is  brought  to  bear\ipon 

this  way,  quite  recently,  been  twice  decided  by  the  Nor-  them  at  the  present  day.  And  perhaps  in  no  country  is  this 
wegian  representatives  in  the  same  sense.  The  King,  who  activity  so  marked  as  in  England.  An  American,  specially 
had  refused  his  sanction  in  the  first  instance,  thought  it  interested  in  educational  institutions,  and  whose  experience 
advisable  to  couple  his  refusal  with  some  propositions  of  of  various  nationalities  is  considerable,  upon  liis  return  to 


his  own.  But  the  Storthing,  without  even  discussing  England  from  a  continental  tour,  lately  remarked  What 
these  royal  proposals,  forthwith  repeated  its  original  me  mo^  forcibly,  upon  finding  myself  here  again,  is 

resolutioi  in  the  shortest  manner  imaginable.  Weri  the  ® 

monarch,  nevertheless,  to  withhold  his  assent  even  now  ,hich  he  pursues  with  all  his  will,  with  all  liiS  mrght.  More- 
his  refusal  will  go  tor  nothing  whatever  on  the  third  and  over,  every  Englishman  ap^ars  to  consider  himself  specially 
last  occasion.  In  accordance  with  the  so-called  “  Con-  responsible  for  England,  We  in  America,  being  split  up  into 
stitution  of  Eidsvold,”  the  hands  of  the  monarch  are  so  Federal  States,  have  not  this  feeling  so  strongly  developed, 
tied  down  that  he  cannot  endeavour  to  form  a  party  of  though,  as  is  likewise  becoming  the  case  in  the  new  German 
his  own,  or  to  endanger  the  public  liberties  by  force  of  Empire,  we  are  g^uaUy  progressing  towards  it.”  It  is  this 

arms.  He  cannot  confer  any  titles,  nor  “  raise,”  as  the  of  responsibUity  as  a  nation  wdiich  is  at  length  being 

t  ^  L  z  e  rru  thoroughly  aroused  with  regard  to  India.  Too  long  has  that 

phrase  goes,  any  one  to  a  state  of  nobility.  There  are  no  l^d  appealed  to  the  nktional  imagination  chiefly. as  a 

aristcwratio  privileges  in  Norway.  There  are  a  few  imble  treasure-house  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  rich  stuffs  and  precious  • 
families,  but  no  feudal  rights  are  attached  to  them,  metals.  Though  among  the  administrators  of  India  there  have 
The  vast  mass  of  the  people  consist  of  peasant  freeholders  undoubtedly  been  honourable  exceptions  to  these  short-sighted,, 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  virtues  of  a  Domesday-book,  narrow-minded  views—sorevolting  to  the  sympathies  andsense 
In  a  population  of  scarcely  2,000,000  souls,  there  are  of  justice  of  the  Natives— it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that,  in 
upwards  of  100,000  landed  proprietors;  and,  strange  to 
say,  they  are  doing  well,  consiSering  the  roughnefs  of  ff 

°  j  1-  r  XI  •!  miT  1  •  1  18  as  much  need  now  for  the  cry  which,  in  a  moral  sense, 

the  climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  The  triple  should  demand  the  governing  of  India  for  the  Indians,  as 

system  of  landed  proprietor,  farmer,  and  agricultural  there  ever  was  for  that  which  arose  to  plead  the  right  of  Italy 
labourer,”  which  Earl  Derby  thought  he  could  extol  as  for  the  Italians.  Not  that  we  can  as  yet  give  up  our  Indian 
an  impartial  witness,  is  not  to  tb^e  liking  of  the  Nor-  Empire ;  having  obtained  possession,  %  what  means  we  need 
wegian  peasant.  Under  an  aristocratic  land  tenure,  the  not  nere  stay  to  inquire,  ana  having  begun  the  work  of  modern 


should  demand  the  governing  of  India  for  the  Indians,  as 
there  ever  was  for  that  which  arose  to  plead  the  right  of  Italy 
for  the  Italians.  Not  that  we  can  as  yet  give  up  our  Indian 
Empire  ;  having  obtained  possession,  %  what  means  we  need 
not  here  stay  to  inquire,  ana  having  begun  the  work  of  modern 


kingdom  would  probably  soon  become  a  mere  hunting-  civilisation,  it  is  incumbent  iipon  us  to  pursue  the  same  in  a 

ground,  with  a  few  rein-deer  walks  added  to  it.  Under  brigand  enlightened  spint  of  duty,  until  we  can  either  leave 
X  rrj  'x*  or  assimilate  With  the  Indians  as  friends,  instead  of  governing 

a  freehold  system,  a  race  of  hardy  men  maintains  victors 

itself,^  energetically  battling  against  the  effects  of  an  must,  therefore,  hail  with  satisfaction  all  trustworthy 

nnfraitfnl  nature.  Like  the  Swiss,  the  Norwegians  information  which  comes  to  us  direct  from  native  sources  ; 
all  bear  arms.  Every  citizen  is  a  soldier.  With  a  war  and  as  the  position  of  women  in  every  country  is  not  only  at 
budget  of  about  a  million  dollars — not  quite  150,000Z. —  the  root  of  its  actual  moral  and  material  position  among 
they  manage  to  keep  an  army  of  about  40,000  men;  nations,  but  also  at  the  same  time  perhaps  the  most  significant 

partly  troops  of  the  line,  partly  landwehr,  or  militia.  important  test  and  index  of  its  internal  state  and  rela- 
— -  •'  -  ^  ^  ^  .  —  tions,  an  account  of  the  Zenana  or  Hindoo  harem,  as  it  at 


fpi. _ 1  _ _ X  ^rxu:~  _ i _ xl.^  A..1I.»«x  viuub,  au  aucuuui/  buo  ^Asunua.  ur  xiiuuuu  imreiu,  os  ib  hi 

The  omployinent  of  this  army  is  placed  under  the  fullest  ^ 

constitution^  guarantees.  Neither  can  the  King  order  intellectual  and  social  point  of  view.  The  lecture  recently 


the  Norwegians  to  serve  as  soldiers  for  him  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  own  country,  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
bring  any  Swedish  troops  into  Norway.  The  only 
exception  is,  that  annually  a  few  thousand  men  can  be 
sent  from  one  country  to  the  other,  for  the  sake  of 
military  manoeuvres.  Remarkably  enough,  this  simple 
Norwegian  peasantry  has  established  a  system  of 
popular  instruction  which  several  highly  civilised  nations 
might  copy  with  advantage.  To  mention  only  France, 
there  are  no  districts  in  Norway  with  50,  60,  70,  or  even 


delivered  by  Baboo  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  National  Indian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  facts  in  connection  with 
the  suDject,  supplemented  by  various  suggestions  deservedly 
claiming  attention.  Baboo  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  who  has  lately 
arrived  from  Calcutta,  is  connected  with  the  Bramo-Somaj,  a 
society  meeting  once  a  fortnight,  and  by  which  public  and 
other  questions  are  discussed,  ^me  of  the  efforts  of  this 
association  have  been  directed  towards  the  correction  of  an 
evil  almost  unavoidable  in  the  transitional  stage  between 
utter  ignorance  and  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation, — i.e.,  the 


there  are  no  districts  in  JNorway  witn  oU,  ou,  /u,  or  even  utter  iterance  ana  a  certain  aegre^  oi  cultivation, — t.e.,  me 
75  per  cent,  of  the  population  unable  to  read  and  write,  production  of  literature  of  an  undiesirable  character,  owing  its 
The  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  almost  universally  authorship  to  some  of  the  native  ladies  and  vouiig  men. 

p— a  ih».  c...fajri.g  .1.  .rrt: 

country,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  problein  of  imparting  translation  into  the  native  vernaculars  for  the  use  of  Indian 
instruction  to  its  widely  diffused  and  scanty  population  women.  These  would  serve  as  healthier  models  to  the  native 
was  not  one  of  easy  solution.  '  The  Norwegians,  like  the  students  of  both  sexes  gifted  with  literary  ambition  and 
Swedes,  have  however  solved  it  by  the  system  of  itine-  capacity ;  while  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  afford  inter- 
rary  teachers,  who  are  freely  boarded  and  lodged  at  eating  information  as  regains  life  and  manners  in  Europe 
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dtid  America,  to  those  who  are  as  yet  almost  entirely  shut 
oat  from  the  influences  which  govern  thought  and  action 
in  the  great  West. 

The  Hindoos  warmly  repudiate  the  accusation  that  the 
Zenana  is  an  institution  or  native  CTOwth.  According  to 
them,  it  owes  its  introduction  into  India  entirely  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  and  they  are  at  pains  to  prove  that 
woman  in  the  India  of  former  times  was  an  object  of 
reverence  and  consideration.  That  Indian  women  are  gifted 
in  no  ordinary  degree  has  in  modern  times  been  amply 
))roved  by  the  illustrious  native  queens,  who  have  displayed 
administrative  and  governing  faculties  of  so  distinguished  a 
cliaracter,  and  whose  skill  and  capabilities  elicited  a  tribute 
of  earnest  admiration  from  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill.  Although 
the  terrible  practice  of  the  svMec  was  put  down  by  the  Act 
passed  in  1845  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  native  mind  has  not 
yet  quite  learned  to  tolerate  the  continued  existence  of  widows 
after  the  demise  of  their  husbands.  Serious  difficulty  appears 
to  be  felt  in  disposing  of  these  superfluous  and  unnappy 
ladies.  The  suicide  of  a  Brahmin  gentleman  and  lady  of 
high  caste  in  consequence  of  the  unremitting  persecution  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  —  who,  in  1869,  in  their  own 
union  had  aflforded  the  first  instance  of  widow  marriage,  may 
still  be  present  to  the  memories  of  those  interested  in  Indian 
affairs.  The  native  mind  is  deeply  prejudiced  against  this 
easiest  and  most  natural  mode  of  providing  for  the  surviving 
partner.^  Accordingly,  as  life  cannot  be  le^lly  taken  from 
them,  it  is  made  as  unpleasant  to  them  as  possible.  They  are  not 
))ermitted  to  adorn  tnemselves  by  the  wearing  of  ornaments 
— a  mild  form  of  cruelty  which  must  be  a  special  grievance 
to  the  Oriental  women,  whose  race  delight  in  brilliant  gems, 
glittering  bangles,  and  gorgeous  jewellery  of  all  kinds — they 
never  take  animal  food,  and,  worst  penalty  of  all,  they  are  even 
forbidden  the  harmless  and  necessary  luxury  of  comoing  their 
hair.  The  s{)ecial  care  of  the  family  priest,  which  is  a  duty 
devolving  upon  them,  appears  to  be  the  only  distinction 
accorded  to  these  wretched  creatures.  There  is,  however,  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  married  women  whose  lives  are  possibly  not  very 
much  pleasanter  than  those  of  their  widowed  sisters.  These 
are  the  wives  of  the  Brahmins  who  make  a  regular  profession 
of  marriage.  These  gentlemen  frequently  have  a  scattered 
Zenana  of  fifty  or  sixty  ladie;^  to  all  of  whom  they  are  legally 
married.  Many  of  these  ladies,  however,  never  even  see  or 
hear  of  their  lords,  except  when  they  receive  bills  of^debts 
contracted  by  them,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are 
compelled  to  pay,  while  they  may  consider  themselves 
exceraingly  fortunate  in  possessing  a  husband  of  such  dis¬ 
tinction.  Baboo  Protap  Cnunder  Mozoomdar,  in  his  lecture 
upon  the  Zenana,  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  the  degraded 
position  assigned  to  woman  in  the  India  of  present  times. 
She  has  no  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  nation,  her  use¬ 
fulness  is  entirely  confined  to  the  family  circle — socially  and 
intellectually  she  does  not  exist.  A  Hindoo  woman  cannot 
show  her  face  outside  her  home  and  be  still  regarded  as 
respectable.  It  was  Tippoo  Saib,  of  infamous  memory,  who 
decreed  that  any  woman  neglecting  to  wear  a  veil  out  of 
(loors  should  be  sent  to  prison.  It  seems  strange  that  while 
the  gentleness  and  mildness  of  Hindoo  women  are  proverbial, 
it  should  be  considered  necessary,  when  they  issue  forth  from 
their  houses,  to  guard  and  envelop  them  as  if  they  were  j 
criminals  or  wild  beasts.  ! 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  female  education  is 
making  great  strides.  Schools  for  girls  are  multiplying  fast 
in  Bengal,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  schools 
for  adults  and  young  married  ladies.  The  latter  must  be  greatly 
needed,  as  the  education  of  girls  ceases  at  as  ridiculously 
early  an  age  as  their  marriages  commence.  A  good  sign 
of  the  times  may  be  welcomed  in  the  fact  that  three 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  published  specially  for 
women  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  educational  disadvantages, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  l^oks  have  been  written  in  the  Bengali 
vernacular  by  Indian  ladies.  Never  had  the  women  of 
England  a  better  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  noble 
faculty  of  sympathy,  and  of  that  progressive  and  public 
spirit  which  they  are  said  to  possess,  than  is  presented  to 
tnem  by  the  lives  and  fate  of  their  millions  of  sisters  in 
India,  lives  still  bound  by  cruel  and  oppressive  supersti¬ 
tions,  still  fettered  by  a  social  and  family  system  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  growth  of  individual  character  and  the 
exercise  of  personal  freedom.  Never  before  had  the  women 
of  England  a  niore  fitting  object  for  that  patriotism  which  is 
the  of  their  country ;  for  in  giving  what  assistance  is  in 
our  power  to  India,  we  do  but  fulfil  our  duty  to  our 
own  fellow-subjects ;  and  in  helping  Indian  women  to 
help  themselves  we  are  helping,  not  only  our  fellow-subjects, 
but  a  branch  also  of  our  own  Aryan  race,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  a  sex  whose  claims  should  awaken  an  earnest 
spirit  of  duty,  as  well  as  the  resolute  exercise  of  humane 
feeling  and  a^Tectionate  esprit  de  corpi, 

M.  Jane  Ronnigsb. 


THE  RISE  OF  WAGES. 

Professor  T.  E.  Clifife  Leslie,  in  the  Fortnightiv  Seview  for 
this  month,  has  employed  the  text  of  the  Amcultural  move- 
ment  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
a  question  of  much  wider  import.  It  has  been  frequently 
observed  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  matters  affecting 
the  relations  of  Labour  and  Capital  in  various  countries,  that  a 
general  rise  of  wages  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  more  especially  in 
Central,  Western  and  South-Western  Europe.  England  has 
been  one  of  the  latest  countries  to  be  affected  by  the  powerful 
tide  which,  markedly  since  the  first  French  Revolution,  and 
still  more  markedly  within  the  past  two  decades,  has^,  been 
lifting  the  labouring  classes  out  of  their  unduly  depi^sed 
condition,  and  lessening  the  great  disparity  between  the 
profits  of  capital  and  the  profits  of  labour.  The  struggle  to 
“  get  on,”  to  become  well-to-do  and  comfortable,  to  sdl  one- 
se&  and  one’s  efforts  at  a  high  price,  which  has  for  centuries 
past  been  the  predominating  feature  of  the  bourgeois  and 
middle  classes  in  France,  England  and  Germany,  and  which 
1  has  raised  our  own  middle  classes,  for  instance,  from  the 
wretchedness  of  pre-Elizabethan  days  to  their  present 
opulence  and  supremacy,  has  now  been  fairly  entered  upon 
by  the  next  lower  strata  of  society.  The  working-men  are 
'  by  this  time  well  advanced  upon  a  course  which,  though  it 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  selfish,  is  still  elevating  and 
ennobling  in  its  results,  and  which  has  in  turn  exalted  the 
aristocrat,  the  yeoman,  the  professional  man,  and  the  trades¬ 
man.  This  great  struggle,  which  probably  derived  its  first 
strength  from  the  successive  upheavals  of  society  in  France, 
and  which  has  extended  from  France  to  all  surrounding 
countries,  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  a  political  struggle ;  but 
it  is  soon  made  so  by  tlie  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the 
superior  classes,  who,  first  by  despising  and  tnen  by  repress¬ 
ing,  convert  what  might  have  been  a  mere  social  expansion 
into  a  bitter  political  strife.  The  workmen  themselves  were 
the  earliest  to  perceive  the  full  significance  of  their  movement, 
and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  impatience  which  they  have 
so  often  and  so  loudly  expressed  at  the  refusal  of  their  em^ ' 
ployers,  of  the  press  and  of  the  State  authorities,  to  recognise 
their  new  position  and  powers.  They  feel  that  they  are  only 
following  in  the  steps  of  those  who  have  secured  bodily  com¬ 
fort  and  prosperity  before  them — that  they  are,  in  fao^ 
simply  carrying  on  the  wholesome  and  necessary  development 
of  their  race,  by  tlie  same  means  and  with  the  same  deter¬ 
mination  as  had  been  successfully  employed  by  the  classes 
above  them. 


Professor  Cliffe  Leslie  does  not,  indeed,  carry  his  generalisa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  this.  He  confines  his  observations  and  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  recent  movements  of  agricultural  wages  in 
Europe  ;  and  with  respect  to  them  he  deals  mainly  with  two 
“  not  unrelated  phenomena,”  the  remarkable  rise  in  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour,  and  the  great  diversities  in  the  rates 
paid  in  different  countries.  He  is  naturally  not  satisfied  with 
the  two  partial  causes  of  these  phenomena,  which  have  some¬ 
times  been  held  sufficient  to  account  for  them — namely, 
emigration  and  migration  from  the  country  to  the  towns ; 
and  he  proceeds  to  look  for  a  further  explanation  in  the  facts 
of  a  greater  abundance  and  more  rapid  circulation  of  gold  and 
the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities.  No  doubt  he  is 
justified  in  the  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  his 
copious  and  laboriously  collected  facts ;  for  the  fluctuations 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  account  for,  as  they  have  always  been  attended  by,  si^ar 
fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  labour.  It  is  but  going  a 
step  further  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  lower  strata  of 
society  to  raise  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  strata  above  them 
is  the  constant  and  universal  force  which  has  operated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  prosperity  of  artisans  and  agricultural  labourers  alike, 
and  which  has  merely  availed  itself  of  the  inconstant  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  depreciations  of  the  value  of  gold.  Such  depreciations 
taken  by  themselves  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  an  elevation 
of  the  rate  of  wages,  although  they  may  virtually  necessitate 
it.  Wages  have  been  stationary,  or  even  retrograde,  during 
long  periods  of  gradual  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  nione^’.  The  condition  of  the  working  man  has,  dunng 
such  periods,  steadily  deteriorated,  to  the  vast  injury  of  societr 
in  general ;  but  the  prime  cause  is  never  potent  enougn 
in  itself  to  restore  the  lost  equilibrium.  The  economic  force 
must  converge  with  several  others  in  order  to  produce  a 
resultant  social  force  which  shall  be  powerful  enough  to  gi^ 
to  the  depressed  classes  their  due  share  of  the  increaw 
national  prosperity.  Of  these  minor  forces  Professor  Cliffe 
Leslie  barely  alludes  to  one,  when  he  points  out  that  wa^es 
have  been  raised  in  certain  districts  from  which  no  emigration 
has  taken  place,  but  to  whicb^  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
a  distinct  immigration.  A  nse  of  warn  coincident  with  ^ 
increase  in  the  number  of  competii^  li^urers  can  hardly  be 
a?counted  for,  except  on  tbe  supposition  that  a  resultant  social 
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force  has  already  beei  called  into  existence,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  exact  the  increase. 

It  is  in  complete  accordance  with  what  we  have  here  said 
that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  France,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  rural  districts,  is  superior,  or  was  until  recently 
superior,  to  their  condition  in  any  other  country,  and  that 
the  amelioration  had  been  attained  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
forces  to  which  we  have  referred  as  auxiliary  to  the  higher 
cost  of  commodities,  such  as  the  greater  facility  of  inter¬ 
communication,  the  exchange  of  experience  and  ideas,  the 
popularisation  of  social  and  economic  theories,  the  assertion 
and  exercise^  of  the  right  of  combination  and  an  organised 
political  action,  partly  originated  by  and  partly  forced  upon 
the  working  classes,  were  more  early  set  in  motion  in  France, 
more  eagerly  embraced,  and  more  ^rsistently  followed  up, 
than  was  the  case  elsewhere.  The  Ke volution,  in  some  de- 
OTee  the  result  of  these  and  other  causes,  was  still  in  effect  the 
Hegira  from  which  the  working-classes  of  Europe  may  date 
their  new  era  of  prosperity.  It  was  that  first  wild  triumph 
over  the  aristocracy  and  the  hourgtoitie  which  taught  the 
French  democracy  to  know  and  to  exert  its  strength, 
and  the  lesson  nas  been  thoroughly,  however  slowly, 
laid  to  heart  by  the  whole  civilised  world.  Combina¬ 
tion  is,  in  brief,  the  social  force  which  has  made  our  work¬ 
ing-men  masters  of  the  situation.  The  increased  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  as  much  a  pretext  as  a  cause  for 
the  application  of  this  force  ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  an  all-sufiicient  pretext  another 
would  have  been  found  to  serve  the  turn,  although  perhaps 
no  other  could  have  offered  so  ample  a  justification.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  fact  that  the  working-man  has 
at  last  found  ready  to  his  hand  a  lever  by  which  he  can  raise 
himself  to  a  position  incomparably  higher  than  that  which  he 
has  hitherto  occupied  ;  and,  however  true  Professor  Cliffe 
Leslie^s  conclusions  may  be,  we  doubt  if  they  can  be  held  of 
any  great  practical  value,  apart  from  the  considerations  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Hxrbebt  Wilson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

Sir, — I  see  that  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  entered  the  field, 
armed  with  all  his  justly  high  anthority,  against  Women’s 
Suffrage.  I  hope  I  am  not  disrespectful  m  saying  that  his 
arguments  rest  mainly  on  the  old  commonplaces  and  ideal 
generalisations  which  the  progress  of  facts  seem  more  and 
more  to  disprove.  But  I  leave  the  general  argument  (which, 
nevertheless,  I  hope  to  see  taken  up  and  answered  in  your 
columns)  to  touch  on  one  only,  which  has  been  more  than 
once  dwelt  on  in  the  Spectator  as  decisive,  and  which  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith  seems  to  endorse.  In  the  original  somewhat 
ex  cathedrd  phraseology  of  that  journal,  it  runs  thus  ; — “  The 
Suffrage  women  will  never  get,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
being  in  an  enormous  majority,  800,000,  they  would  pass  Acts 
which  men  would  resist,  and,  the  majority  being  physically 
powerless  to  enforce  the  law,  government  would  become  a 
farce.” 

Before  entering  upon  this  cluster  of  somewh.at  far-fetched  and 
forced  hypotheses,  I  will  just  remark  that,  as  an  attempt  at  ar¬ 
gument,  it  18  some  improvement  on  the  former  favourite  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  measure  is  a  ‘‘  Bill  for  turning 
women  into  men.”  This  too,  however,  Mr  Smith  endorses 
by  speaking  of  it  as  unsexing  women.”  It  seems  almost 
useless  to  contend  with  antagcmists  who  persist  in  setting  up 
an  object  of  their  own  to  demolish,  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
demolishing  ours.  We  have  no  wish — even  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble— to  confound  the  differences  between  men  and  women  ; 


tial  differences  between  them  will  find  better  scope  for  work 
when  that  is  enlarged.  But  that  a  legislative  measure  for 
enlarging  and  equalising  the  representation,  a  measure  which 
will  take  effect  only,  in  the  case  of  women  without  husbands, 
for  the  most  part  no  longer  very^  young,  and  already  by 
necessity  accustomed  to  act  in  an  independent  and  self- pro¬ 
tecting  manner,  to  do  their  own  business,  pay  their  own 
rates,  defend  their  own  rights,  where  they  can,  and,  in  several 
cases,  even  to  vote  on  matters  more  or  less  public,  without 
any  upsetting  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  transformation  of  one 
sex  into  the  other — that  such  a  measure  should  have  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  appalling  effect,  must  be  left  to  the  Spectator 
and  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  to  explain. 

But  to  return  to  the  string  of  hypotheses  just  before  quoted. 
We  are  called  on  to  believe  that  if  we  admit  to  the  suffrage 
a  certain  number— a  small  contingent — of  women  of  various 
classes,  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  cultivation,  wealth, 
social,  intellectual,  and  political  associations,  varying,  in 
short,  just  as  men  vary,  and  subject  to  the  same  moulding 


and  modifying  force  of  circumstances,  amongst  which  may  be 
phiced  the  infiuence  of  male  relations,  friends,  and  associates, 
—that  all  these  influences  will  melt  under  the  fatal  force  of 
sex,  and  that  all  female  voters  will  combine  to  force  on  the 
candidates  of  their  choice  a  line  which  is  sure  to  be  violently 
resisted  by  the  majority  of  men  ;  that  these  timid  representa- 
^es  will  obtain  a  majority  in  Parliament,  and  that  the 
Ministry  will  be  forced  to  pass  such  a  measure  rather  than 
adopt  the  usual  constitutional  methods  of  resisting  an  im¬ 
practicable,  even  if  popular,  demand.  But  in  truth,  the 
whole  process,  as  it  is  fancifully  sketched,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  workin^classesform,  as  it  is,  the  majority  of  our  voters  ; 
have  they  obtained,  or  are  they  likely  to  obtain,  working- 
class  legislation  ? — and  this,  although  they  compose  the 
rough  and  violent  element  which  the  Spectator  expects  to 
upset  our  women-ruled  Parliament  and  Ministry.  The 
physical  force^  is  already  with  the  people ;  but  suppose  a 
danger  of  arising,  the  Government  has,  in  the  dernier  reaort, 
the  material  means  to  suppress  all  mischief,  as  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  when  the  working-classes  had  really  some¬ 
thing  to  resent 

The  instance  given  by  the  Spectator  (referred  to  also  by  Mr 
G.  Smith)  is  that  women  will  infallibly  insist  on  the  abolition 
of  the  sale  of  spirits,  which  absurd  law  must  then  inevitably 
be  passed.  Some  women  undoubtedly,  like  some  men,  are 
teetotallers,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  most 
women  that  I  know,  and  in  classes  that  I  am  less  acquainted 
with  I  am  even  assured  by  masculine  journalists  that  the 
habit  of  drinking  too  much  is  extremely  prevalent. 

No  other  illustration  is  given  by  the  Spectator  of  this 
curious  feminine  legislation  which  is  to  render  all  government 
impossible,  though  Mr  Smith  hints  in  addition  at  a  universal 
and  violent  rage  for  war.  Had  the  experiment  not  already 
been  tried,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  a  female  head  of  a 
Constitutional  Government  would  be  impossible,  because  she 
would  be  sure  to  introduce  some  absurdity  which  would 
upset  throne.  Constitution,  and  all. 

June  3.  I  am,  <tc.,  A.  Shore. 

THE  archbishops’  BILL. 

Sir, — The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  some  amon^  the 
readers  of  the  "Examiner.  Subjoined  is  the  reply  which  I 
have  received  from  his  Grace’s  Chaplain. 

Peckham,  S.E.,  1874.  I  am,  &c.,  J.  T.  D. 

My  Lord  Archbishop, — I  gather  from  one  of  the  definitive 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  your  Grace  has  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that,  should  the  measure  meet  with  general  acceptance 
by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  receive  the  Royal  assent, 
every  right,  power,  or  privilege  of  initiating  any  proceeding  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Bill,  or  of  supporting  such  action  in  the  quality 
of  a  “  parishioner,”  will  be  restricted  to  men — ”  a  male  person  ’ 
being  the  meaning  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  term. 
Such  restrictive  — not  to  say  retrograde — proviso  is  so  contrary  to 
!  the  general  tenour  of  your  Grace’s  unwearied  efforts  to  open  new 
channels  for  useful  exertion  on  the  part  of  women  in  the  Church, 
that  fain  would  I,  and  others  whose  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  matter,  believe  that  the  clause  is  simply  an  oversight  of  the 
rule  by  which  the  Establishment  has  hitherto,  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  secured  every  common  right 
of  men  also  to  women,  as  parishioners  and  communicants. 

I  trust  that  your  Grace  will  pardon  me  for  directing  your  notice 
to  this  subject,  and  that  it  may  be  found  possible  so  to  amend  the 
definition,  that  it  shall  not  operate  in  disfranchisement  of 
many  of  the  best  and  most  loyal  adherents  the  Church  of  England 
has  hitherto  numbered  within  its  pale. 

I  am,  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

Your  Grace’s  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  T.  D»xt*b. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  on  the  subject  of 
the  Public^  Worship  Regulation  Bill.  The  question  which  you 
bring  to  his  notice  has  been  submitted  to  him  before,  and  he  will 
give  it  due  consideration.  H.  M.  Spoonbr. 


THE  CAT. 

Sir,— ‘*G.”  entirely  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
kinde  of  punishment.  He  seems  to  regard  all  punishment  as 
torture,  for  he  says  that  “  in  some  form  or  another  it  (torture) 
has  hitherto  been  considered  essential  to  the  existence  oF 
society.”  And  again  he  says  that  ‘*the  other  methoi^  of 
punishment  in  common  use,  such,  for  instance,  as  impriwn- 
ment  with  hard  labour,  imply  a  prolonged  torture,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  which  much  exceeds  iu  intensity  that  which 
the  lash  inflicts,  and  should  be,  therefore,  more  brutalising 
both  to  the  sufferer  and  to  the  public.” 

Of  course,  if  **  G.”  desires  to  include  restraint  in  the  niean- 
ipg  of  “torture,”  we  always  have  “tortured”  and  alwaym 
ipust  “torture”  our  criminais.  But  if  this  is  the  use  which 
“  G."  makes  of  the  word,  we  must  have  a  new  definition  of 
our  terms.  No  one  but  the  wildest  fanatics  has  ever  sug- 
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gested  that  the  State  can  dispense  with  punishments.  There 
are,  of  course,  crimes  which  deserve  a  very  heavy  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  I  think,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  expressing  your  views 
if  I  say  that  this  punishment  must  first  of  all  be  made  ameli~ 
crative;  that  it  should  act  chiefly  as  a  restraint  of  the  crimi- 
ud ;  and  that  it  should  never  take  the  form  of  mere  vindic¬ 
tiveness,  or  be  calculated  on  the  “  eye  for  an  eye  and  tooth 
for  a  tooth  ”  principle.  In  short,  using  the  word  **  torture  ” 
in  its  ordinary  ancl  common-sense  meaning,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  no  right  to  torture  our  criminals  ;  no  right  to 
mutilate  the  body  in  any  way  ;  and  not  only  that  we  have  no 
right  to  do  this,  but  also  that  it  is  a  very  wretched  policy, 
since  its  eflfect  is  to  make  our  criminals  doubly  hardened, 
brutal,  and  revengeful.  It  is  a  brutal  policy,  which  recoils 
upon  ourselves  with  a  tenfold  usury  of  brutality. 

I  am,  &c.,  So-AND-So. 


WHAT  REGULATES  WAGES  ? 

Sir, — It  can  hardly  be  inopportune  to  call  attention  to  this 
question  at  a  time  when  some  thousands  of  farm  labourers 
are  standing  in  enforced  idleness,  and  when  each  morning 
brings  accounts  of  disputes  between  those  engaged  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  as  to  whether  men  ought  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  in  consequence  of  a  falling  market.  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  will 
give  the  public  as  plain  and  satisfactory  an  answer  as 
possible,  the  necessity  for  which  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
character  of  the  utterances  day  by  day  put  forth  by  the 
so-called  leaders  of  public  opinion.  These  mainly  consist  of 
parrot-like  repetitions  of  the  phrase  “  supply  and  demand,” 
vague  allusions  to  a“  law”  bearing  the  same  name,  equally 
hazy  references  to  “  the  Wages  Fund,”  and  bold  assertions 
that  strikes  can  never  raise  wages.  Thus  in  one  organ, 
which  addresses  itself  especially  to  the  cultured  classes,  we 
read  : — **  As  regards  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  rate  of  wages  must 
<lepeiid  in  the  long  run  upon  the  number  of  persons  among 
whom  the  sum  which  the  employers  can  aflbrd,  if  pressed,  to 
s}jend  in  paying  for  labour.”  This  is  not  very  instructive, 
particularly  in  the  absence  of  detailed  information  as  to  the 
length  of  the  **run,”  the  amount  of  the  pressure,  and  who  is 
to  exercise  it ;  but  it  is  clearness  itself  with  the  following, 
which  begins  an  extract  given  in  another  evening  paper 
from  a  weekly  review : — “  If  labourers  cannot,  as  we 
will  assume,  live  on  12s.  in  decent  comfort,  this  shows  that 
there  are,  in  some  districts  at  least,  too  many  labourers.” 
According  to  this  view,  farmei's  (and  philanthropists)  ought 
to  rejoice  excedingly  at  wholesale  emigration,  since  it  would 
appear  that  the  fewer  the  labourers  the  less  wages  can  they 
live  on  in  decent  comfort. 

From  these  and  similar  indications,  it  w’ould  appear  that 
our  instructors  must  have  flnished  their  economical  studies 
some  years  ago,  certainly  not  later  than  the  issue  of  Mr  MilPs 
•  Principles  ;°and  that  they  are  either  ignorant  or  oblivious  of 
what  Mr  Thornton  has  since  shown,  viz.,  that  “  supply  and 
demand  ”  do  not  govern  the  price,  either  of  labour  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  though  they  may  influence  it,  and  that  the  “  wages 
fund”  is  a  myth  in  any  other  sense  than  this— which  is  not 
of  much  practical  value — that  the  wages  received  by  labourers 
must  depend  on  the  amount  paid  by  employers.  Not  being 
aware  or  these  truths  having  been  discovered,  they  naturally 
display  no  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  Mr  JViill  himself 
acknowledged  their  substantial  accuracy,  and  was  led  thereby 
to  the  following  practical  conclusion  : — “  The  doctrine 
hitherto  taught  by  all  or  most  economists  (including  myself), 
which  denied  it  to  be  possible  that  trade  combinations  could 
raise  wages,  or  which  limited  their  operation  in  that  respect 
to  the  somewhat  earlier  attainment  or  a  rise  which  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  market  would  have  produced  without  them — 
this  doctrine  is  deprived  of  its  scientiflc  foundation,  and  must 
be  thrown  aside.” — Fortnightly  Review^  May,  1869.  I  trust, 
then,  that  this  important  question  of  wages— though  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulty,  and  more  complicated  now  than 
ever,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  commerce  over  almost 
the  whole  habitable  globe — will  receive  the  careful  attention 
of  those  competent  to  deal  with  it,  so  that  both  readers  and 
writers  may  receive  that  enlightenment  of  which  they  stand 
so  much  in  need. 

Meanwhile  I  venture  to  submit  the  following  points  for 
consideration: — 1.  That  existing  circumstances  are  quite 
sufficient  to  discredit  the  Wages  Fund  theory  :  or  else, 
when  the  men  in  the  Eastern  Counties  do  return  to  work 
they  ought  to  receive  an  enormous  advance,  since  their  num¬ 
bers  have  considerably  decreased  by  emigration,  &c.,  whilst 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  “destined  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages,”  must  have  gone  on  accumulating  all  the  time 
they  have  kept  their  men  locked  out.  2.  That  the  orthodox 
theory  of  rent  is  either  untrue  or  inapplicable  to  England,  or 
else  the  idea  of  the  farmers  being  indemnifled  at  the  ex- 
}>ense  of  the  landlords  is  untenable,  and  the  hopes  of  one 
class  and  fears  of  another  are  equally  baseless.  3.  That 


those — and  they  are  many— who  worship  “  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract,”  should  reinember  the  law,  that  a  body— whether 
human  or  otherwise— cannot  act  where  it  is  not;  so  that 
when  labourers  are  ousted  by  a  landlord  from  the  only  houses 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  farmer,  their  freedom  of 
contracting  to  work  for  him  becomes  so  contracted  as  to  prac¬ 
tically  disappear,  in  company  with  the  labourer  himself. 

I  am,  &c., 

Theodore  Wright. 


POETRY. 

Yestereve,  by  my  fireside, 

I  read  the  life  of  the  Crucified ; 

Then  lay  in  trance  the  livelong  night. 

And  b^  the  pale  moon’s  chequer’d  light, 

(And  inner  sense  bestow’d  on  me,)  * 

I  saw  the  Christ  on  Calvary. 

All  that  I  had  read  was  here  ; 

The  crown,  the  sweat,  the  crimson  tear. 

The  nails,  the  red  gash  of  the  spear ; — 

It  was  and  was  not  what  I  knew. 

My  soul  was  smitten  thro*  and  thro’ 

With  fear  and  veiw  wonderment ; 

For  round  about  the  cross  there  went 
The  mock  and  murmur  as  of  old ; 

Nor  only  they  whose  names  are  told 
In  Holy  Writ — a  myriad  eyes 
Gazed  on  the  Victim’s  agonies. 

The  Mother-Maid,  on  bended  knee. 

Despairing,  clasp’d  the  cursed  tree  ; 

The  Magdalene,  with  tearless  e^e. 

Beheld  her  Master  bleed  and  die  ; 

The  loved  disciple  mused  apart 
The  last  love-lesson  in  his  heart ; 

And  still  the  priest  with  wagging  head 
Went  by,  and  mock’d  at  him,  and  said, 

“  He  rescued  others  from  the  grave — 

Behold,  himself  he  cannot  save.” 

And  still  the  soldier  with  bis  spear 
Transfix’d  his  side,  with  gibe  and  jeer  ; 

And  still  the  crowd,  with  hiss  and  groan, 

Eeviled  the  king  they  would  not  own. 

And  mock’d  his  agonising  call 
With  bitter  vinegar  and  gall. 

Then,  once  more,  I  heard  the  cry  : 

“  Eloit  lama  sabackthani!  ” 

Once  more  the  rocks  were  rent  in  twain, 

The  earth  in  terror  quaked  again  ; 

The  graves  brake  open,  and  the  dead 
Came  forth  and  were  astoni^d. 

Deep  silence  took  the  shuddering  crowd  ; 

They  stood,  soul-stricken,  awed,  and  cowed. 

And  from  the  silence  came  a  cry. 

Like  as  of  God  in  agony. 

Then  spake  the  Christ  to  us,  and  said  : 

“  Alas,  O  flock  unshepherded, 

O  earth,  it  is  not  finish^  ! 

In  vain,  in  vain,  my  stainless  life, 

The  toil,  the  toilsome  way,  the  strife. 

The  burden  of  Gethsemaue, 

The  passion  of  this  Calvary. 

O  earth,  my  pain,  my  painful  tears. 

This  bitter  barrenness  of  years. 

My  blood,  my  bootless  wounds,  my  side — 

In  vain  have  I  been  crucified  ! 

O  earth,  for  whom  I  lived  on  earth 
A  spotless  life,  how  nothing  worth. 

How  worse  than  worthless  that  I  trod 
The  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God  ! 

O  earth,  my  passion-flower  of  pain. 

Be  witness  that  I  bleed  again  ; 

In  vain  I  agonise,  in  vain 
The  dregs  of  sacrifice  I  drain  ; 

In  vain  I  bear  the  bruising  rod, 

I  may  not  reconcile  your  God  ; 

I  cannot  soften  the  Most  High, 

I  cannot  save  thee,  tho’  I  die.” 

He  spake,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost ; 

And,  as  one  man,  the  mighty  host 

Drew  in  their  breath,  and  murmur’d  “  Lost !  ” 

And  every  hollow  cleft  and  scar. 

And  every  mountain  peak  afar. 

And  every  wind  about  us  flying. 

And  every  vacant  cloud  replying. 

Cast  back  the  murmur  of  the  host, 

And  caught  its  echo,  echoing  “  Lost !  ” 

The  while  above  us,  white  and  dead, 

Hung  the  forlorn  Christ,  vanquish^. 
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LITERARY. 

ADVENTUEES  IN  MOROCCO. 

Adventure*  Morocco  and  Joumepa  tltraugh  the  Oaaea  of  Draa 
and  Tajilet.  Bj  Dr  Gerhard  Roblfs.  Lon  'on :  Sampson  Low. 
1874. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  about  which  we 
know  less  than  we  do  of  that  north*west  comer  of  the 
African  continent  which  almost  hooks  itself  on  to  Europe. 
Its  history,  as  far  as  it  has  any,  connects  it  with  the 
splendid  outburst,  political,  religious,  and  intellectual, 
which  took  place  in  Arabia  in  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era.  It  was  then  that  the  successors  and  followers  of 
Mohammed,  inspired  by  his  genius,  established  an  Arabian 
Empire  which  stretched  from  India  to  the  Atlantic.  But 
even  there  the  fervour  of  Arabian  Conquest  was  not  arrested. 
The  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic  did  but  turn  it  north¬ 
ward;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the 
conquerors  of  Morocco  crossed  the  narrow  straits  which 
part  the  continents  and  made  for  themselves  a  separate 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain.  Their  encroachments 
continued  northwards ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  tawny 
Arab  came  face  to  face  with  the  yellow-haired  Goth  some¬ 
where  half-way  between  Gibraltar  and  our  own  island  of 
Britain,  that  the  power  of  the  Saracen  was  reduced  for  ever  in 
Europe.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  then,  we 
have  to  picture  to  ourselves  two  distinct  Mohammedan 
powers  in  the  world  ;  the  smaller  being  the  Empire  of 
Moorish  Spain  with  its  capital  Cordova,  and  the  greater  the 
Arabic  Empire  Proper,  the  capital  of  which  ^^fter  various 
shiftings  was  the  then  newly-built  city  of  Bagdad.  This  vast 
Empire,  in  its  geographical  disposition,  may  be  likened  to  a 
huge  Arabian  bird  whose  out-stretched  wings  touched 
India  in  the  east  and  Morocco  in  the  west.  The  conquests 
of  the  Arabs  did  not  outlast  the  second  century  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  ;  but  their  most  real  influence  in  the  history  of 
the  world  is  of  a  later  date.  The  story  of  Arabian  learning 
and  literature  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  pages  of 
mediaeval  history  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  utter  the  names  of 
Cordova  and  Bagdad  without  calling  up  rich  associations  of 
the  past.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  estimate  how  much 
modern  Europe  owes  to  the  Arabian  race.  Our  own 
English  language  abounds  in  useful  and  beautiful  words  of 
Arabic  origin  ;  it  is  to  the  Arabs,  in  the  action  of  Moorish  ’ 
poetry  upon  the  Troubadour  mind,  that  we  can  trace  our 
modern  metres  and  methods  in  verse ;  while  our  own 
poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  is  enriched  from  the 
stores  of  Arabian  legend.  To  the  Arabian  race,  as  it 
continues  to  live  and  multiply  in  the  present  day,  we  also  | 
owe  something.  It  is  not  all  of  us  who  are  so  little 
conscious  from  whence  we  derive  our  common  luxuries  as 
was  the  Scotch  millionaire,  who,  on  being  asked  by  an 
obsequious  bookseller  whether  he  wished  certain  shelf-fuls 
of  books  lo  be  bound  “  in  Morocco,”  replied  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  “  Bind  them  in  Morocchie,  man  ?  An*  what  for  no 
in  Glasghie  ?  ”  Many  good  things  besides  leather  come  to 
us  from  the  ports  of  Morocco ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
that  country  were  blotted  out  of  the  map,  some  of  our  most 
flourishing  trades  would  wane  in  consequence.  Nevertheless, 
until  Dr  Bohlfs  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  gave  us  his 
interesting  account  of  its  cities  and  people,  we  knew  far  too 
little  about  the  Morocco  of  to-day ;  less,  indeed,  than  we 
know  of  any  other  country  of  Northern  Africa. 

Assuming  the  dress  and  religion  of  the  natives,  this 
enterprising  German  commenced  his  campaign  of  explo¬ 
ration  by  a  couple  of  years*  residence  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Morocco.  Here  he  mixed  largely  in  what  may  be  called 
the  best  Moroccian  society.  His  medical  knowledge  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  from  the  Sultan  the  posts  of  army-surgeon 
and  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  royal  family.  In  the 
latter  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  daily  the  harem  of 
the  Sultan  in  Mequinez.  In  this  professional  round  he 
was  accompanied  always  by  gaily-dressed  eunuchs,  each  of 
whom  bore  some  such  strongly  fragrant,  aromatic  name  as 
Camphor,  Musk,  or  Rose-essence ;  and  his  prescriptions, 
which  consisted  of  simple  culinary  preparations,  caused 
great  merriment  among  the  ladies.  In  the  sacred  city  of 
Uesan,  a  place  hitherto  unknown  to  travellers.  Dr  Bohlfs 


was  the  bosom-friend  of  a  certain  religious  potentate  called 
the  Grand  Sherif,  whom,  on  account  of  his  descent  from 
the  Prophet,  the  Moroccians  worship  as  a  saint : — 

The  Grand  Sherif  is  not  only  a  power  because  he  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Mohammed,  but  because  he  is  the  richest  man  in 
the  country.  In  every  town,  village,  or  cluster  of  tents  in 
Morocco,  there  are  agents  of  the  Sherif,  who  collect  Peter’s  pence 
once  a  year.  In  the  province  of  Oran  and  in  the  Oasis  Tuat  all 
true  believers  subscribe.  His  power  indeed  extends  to  Rhadames 
in  the  East,  and  to  Timbnetoo  in  the  Sooth.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
at  Alexandria  and  at  Mecca  are  branch  offices  of  the  establishment 
at  Uesan. 

In  order  to  foster  the  faith  and  pious  generosity  of  the  Moslems, 
numerous  Sherifs,  near  relations  of  Sidi  are  sent  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world  to  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  the  holy  city  of 
Uesan.  Sidi  bitterly  complained  because  the  French  had  for¬ 
bidden  his  envoys  to  include  Algeria  in  their  rounds,  the  reason 
being  that  they  sometimes  preached  religious  revolt  against  the 
uob^ievers,  and  also  took  much  money  out  of  the  country. 

During  my  stay  at  Uesan  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Grand  Sherif,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  kindness.  I  spent 
almost  the  whole  day  with  him,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
when  we  drank  coffee  together,  till  the  evening,  when  he  went 
into  his  private  apartments.  Sometimes  I  was  present  when 
pilgrims  brought  him  gifts,  and  kneeling  down  before  him 
earnestly  implored  his  blessing.  He  would  give  it,  and  then  often 
turn  his  back  upon  them,  and  say  to  me,  What  fools  these 
people  are  to  bring  me  money !  ”  But  at  other  times  he  seemed 
to  believe  in  his  own  spiritual  power  :  nor  indeed  can  that  be  con¬ 
sidered  strange,  since  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  from  his 
childhood  that  the  Arabs  were  the  special  favourites  of  God,  that 
the  Sherifs  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet  were  specially  favoured 
among  the  Arabs,  and  that  he,  the  Grand  Sherif,  was  the  first 
favourite  of  all. 

When  at  a  latter  period  I  visited  Uesan,  I  found  that  he  had 
discarded  his  uniform,  and  w’ore  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  Sherif  ; 
when  I  asked  the  reason,  he  replied  that  he  had  found  himself 
losing /)r^s%e,  and  had  made  this  concession  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  that  they  might  pay  in  their  money  as  freely  as  before. 
It  is  not  in  Uesan  that  progress  can  be  hoped  for.  In  Tangiers 
and  Mogador  steamships  and  hotels  have  done  something  to  open 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  Uesan  remains,  and  will  long 
remain  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  town  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

In  Fez  our  author  was  for  some  time  the  guest  of  Ben 
Thaleb,  Bascha  of  the  city.  This  man  is  described 
as  ”  the  only  really  honourable  and  thoroughly  honest 
man  ”  whom  Dr  Bohlfs  met  with  in  Morocco.  Thirteen 
years  before  he  had  been  the  chieftain  of  a  Berber 
tribe  which  roamed  in  independence  among  the  Atlas 
mountains.  But  although  only  a  Berber  and  therefore 
looked  down  upon  by  Arabs,  he  was  a  man  of  such  sterling 
character  and  iron  energy  that  the  Sultan  was  glad  to 
attach  him  and  his  tribe  to  his  own  house  by  giving  him 
I  the  post  of  Baseha-Governor  of  Fez,  which  next  to  the 
ministry  is  the  highest  position  in  the  Empire.  While  Dr 
Bohlfs  was  residing  with  Ben  Thaleb,  this  good  and  valua¬ 
ble  servant  of  the  State  died  suddenly,  apparently  by  poison, 
and  the  Sultan,  whose  purse  at  that  time  needed  replenish¬ 
ing,  inherited  his  wealth. 

So  soon  as  Dr  Bohlfs  had  completed  his  self-imposed 
apprenticeship  in  the  towns,  he  freed  himself  from  the 
service  of  the  Sultan  and  set  out  with  only  a  grey  donkey 
carrying  two  panniers  of  food,  a  little  money  tied  up  in  a 
leathern  bag,  and  a  Spanish  rascal  for  a  companion.  In  a 
very  few  days  the  Spaniard  walked  off  with  the  donkey 
and  left  Bohlfs  to  get  on  as  he  could  without  it.  The 
traveller  was,  however,  not  to  be  daunted  by  this  and  worse 
misfortunes  which  awaited  him  on  his  road.  From  day  to 
day  along  the  coast,  fording  streams,  sometimes  when 
narrow,  at  their  mouths,  sometimes  some  way  up  their 
channels  ;  staying,  for  a  few  hours  only,  to  rest  and  deep 
at  tent  villages  on  the  shore  or  within  Moorish  castles,  where 
he  would  come  across  such  amusing  experiences  as  a  Moorish 
wedding,  climbing  the  undulating  ground  which  marked 
the  extreme  reach  of  the  Atlas  chain  towards  the  west ; 
now  joining  a  caravan,  now  plodding  in  absolute  solitude 
under  a  burning  sun  ;  such  was  the  existence  of  the  tra¬ 
veller  for  several  months.  In  this  way  he  trod  the  whole 
boundary  line  of  the  empire  from  L’Araisch  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  shore  until,  crossing  the  Sahara  and  its  Oases  of 
Draa  and  Tafilet,  he  reached  the  French  Algerian  frontier. 

Dr  Bohlfs  does  not  appear  without  hope  that  Morocco 
will  be  counted  one  day  among  civilised  nations.  There 
is  an  English  Consul-General  at  Tangiers  with  a  fully- 
equipped  embassy,  and  no  lack  of  English  and  European 
Consuls  and  agents  in  the  chief  ports  on  the  coasts.  But 
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the  only  Moroccian  Consul  is  the  one  at  Gibraltar,  who 
may  therefore  be  said  to  represent  in  his  own  yellow 
be-slippered  person  the  entire  foreign  consular  relations 
of  his  Sovereign  with  the  Christian  world.  This  fact 
is  an  index  to  the  barbarous  condition  of  the  country.  Its 
government  is  a  despotism  which  has  no  redeeming  points. 
Its  religion  is  a  gross  form  of  fanaticism  ;  and  Dr  Bohlfs’s 
account  of  the  education  which  is  supplied  to  children  in 
schools,  and  to  young  men  in  what  is  their  nearest  ap. 
proach  to  a  college,  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  our 
own  Saxon  and  Anglian  children  learnt  out  of  the  books 
of  monkish  schoolmasters.  The  towns  are  precisely  what 
they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago,  only  more  comfortless ; 
and  the  people,  a  mixed  race  of  Berbers,  Negroes,  Jews, 
and  Arabs,  are  utterly  degraded  by  vice,  dirt,  disease,  and 
stupidity.  Still,  there  is  the  land  itself,  with  a  Mediter> 
ranean  climate  in  the  north,  and  possibilities  along  its 
coasts  of  good  harbourage  and  of  brisk  trade  at  its  river 
mouths ;  and  in  the  south  are  mountain-forests  of  the 
Elseodendron  Argau  tree,  whose  fruit,  ripe  the  whole  year 
round,  supplies  the  mountain-goats  and  sheep  with  deli¬ 
cious  food,  but  which,  if  the  natives  were  wiser,  would  be 
worth,  to  them  a  mine  of  gold.  Dr  Bohlfs  is  exceptionally 
free  from  the  faults  which  are  common  to  most  travellers. 
He  takes  but  little  pains  to  set  his  own  achievements  and 
actions  in  a  favourable  light ;  and  it  is  often  in  spite  of 
himself  that  we  discover,  under  the  turban  and  sea-green 
suit  of  the  pseudo-renegade,  his  truly  courageous,  light¬ 
hearted,  honest,  and  self-reliant  nature.  We  recommend 
his  volume  to  all  lovers  of  adventurous  travel. 

E.  B.  M. 

MRS  OLIPHANT’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

For  Love  and  Lije.  B}'  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  '  Chronicles  of 
Carlingford,' ^  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1874. 

In  this  novel  Mrs  Oliphant  does  not  write  with  the 
trenchant  pen  with  which  she  indited  *  The  Chronicles  of 
Carlingford.’  Though  there  are  many  detached  passages 
which  would  compare  favourably  with  previous  work,  as  a 
whole  *  For  Love  and  Life  ’  is  not  equal  to  its  author’s 
reputation.  Tlie  pungent  vein  of  satire  is  apparently  almost 
worked  out,  while  the  intellectual  mine  produces  no  new 
lode  of  striking  power  and  originality.  This  novel  belongs 
to  that  class  which,  when  written  by  new  aspirants,  may 
be  described  os  containing  much  promise ;  but  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  hand  of  one  of  our  best  female  writers  of 
fiction,  it  is  not  a  little  disappointing.  One  thing  is  some¬ 
what  noticeable,  however,  viz.,  that  the  work  is  not  so 
surcharged  with  sorrow  and  the  tragic  elements  of  life  as 
many  of  its  predecessors.  The  atmosphere  is  altogether 
clearer  and  lighter.  Whether  this  will  be  considered  an 
advantage  when  coupled  with  another  fact,  that  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  less  carefully  and  cleverly  drawn  than  is 
generally  the  case  with  Mrs  Oliphant,  we  do  not  know. 
There  is  scarcely  one  person  brought  under  observa¬ 
tion  who  will  rank  hereafter  amongst  those  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  memory,  whilst  there  are  many  who 
are  slight  and  sketchy,  and  who  give  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  indeed  creations  of  the  brain,  and 
not  human  probabilities.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  leading  fault  of  the  story  is  the  apparent  hasti¬ 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  written ;  and  as  this  rapidity 
of  production  is  now  becoming  the  snare  of  most  of  our 
novelists  it  may  be  as  well  to  enter  a  protest  against  it 
here.  The  loss  in  Mrs  Oliphant’s  workmanship  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  carefulness  and  excellence  of  style  of  many 
of  her  other  novels  is  a  painful  consciousness  to  us.  If 
novels  are  written  simply  because  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  them,  or  because  the  writing  of  them  brings  exceeding 
great  reward  in  a  pecuniary  sense  to  the  authors,  this  hasti¬ 
ness  may  (to  themselves)  be  justified.  But  it  is  the  way 
to  demolish  art  and  to  injure  the  artist  irretrievably  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  We,  who  are  amongst  the  fervent  ad¬ 
mirers  of  many  of  Mrs  Oliphant’s  stories,  trust  that  *  For 
Love  and  Life  ’  may  stand  as  an  exception  for  its  inartistic 
execution  and  invertebrate  character.  There  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  material  in  it  for  a  novel  of  the  orthodox  three- 
volume  type ;  and  the  impression  is  forced  upon  the  reader 
in  perusing  it — especially  as  regards  the  second  volume — 


that  the  author  is  writing  against  space,  one  of  the  worst 
besetting  sins  in  fiction.  Now  and  then  we  are  delighted 
by  a  touch  of  the  old  power,  and  this  only  causes  us  the 
deeper  regret  that  the  whole  work  has  not  been  written  in 
the  same  vigorous  style.  Another  objection  which  we 
should  advance  is,  that  in  the  opening  chapters  we  are 
introduced  to,  and  get  to  some  extent  interested  in,  certain 
individuals  who  are  summarily  dismissed  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  volume,  and  we  see  them  no  more  till 
far  on  in  the  third,  when  the  drama  is  fast  approaching  its 
conclusion.  This  is  a  cardinal  error,  which  the  author,  who 
has  had  so  much  experience,  should  have  been  careful  to 
avoid.  The  thread  of  a  narrative  should  always  be  well 
held  in  hand,  so  that  all  the  characters  may  alternately 
appear  on  the  mimic  stage,  and  at  such  intervals  as  shall 
fairly  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  escaped  the 
reader’s  recollection. 

We  are  invited  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  befall  one  Edgar  Eamshaw,  whose  acquaintance 
Mrs  Oliphant  says  we  have  made  on  a  previous  occasion. 
Now  if  there  were  but  three  or  four  novelists  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  unpardonable' were  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  principal 
personages  of  their  histories ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  name  of 
the  novelists,  both  male  and  female,  is  legion,  and  their 
characters  innumerable  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea  shore,  it 
does  strike  us  as  rather  hard  that  the  memory  should  thus 
be  taxed,  and  be  expected  to  respond,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years.  But  we  will  at  once  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  this  newly-revived  hero ;  he  is  almost  free 
from  stageyness,  and  exhibits  a  chivalry  which  steers  clear 
of  priggishness  and  conceit.  We  first  see  him  at  a  farm 
at  Loch  Arroch,  and  the  scene  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
gives  Mrs  Oliphant  her  opportunity  for  the  best  descrip¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  volumes.  Earn- 
shaw  is  most  naturally  drawn,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
old  Mrs  Murray  and  her  granddaughter  the  pretty  Jeanie, 
whilst  the  picture  of  the  old  farm-house  in  which  the  two 
latter  reside  is  painted  with  a  clear  and  realistic  effect. 
As  the  plot  progresses  we  discover  that  it  is  of  a  somewhat 
conventional  type.  The  hero  is  playing  a  part  which  does 
not  belong  to  him,  or  has  at  any  rate  been  long  doing  so. 
Passing  off  as  the  rich  young  Squire  Arden,  who  falls  in 
love  with  Augusta  (better  known  as  Gussy)  Thomleigh, 
he  suddenly  makes  the  discovery  that  he  is  an  impostor,  and, 
instead  of  being  an  Arden,  is  a  member  of  a  very  obscure 
family  indeed.  This  being  the  case,  Edgar,  who  is  high- 
spirited  and  has  very  pronounced  notions  of  what  is  right, 
resigns  all  his  riches  and  honours  without  a  struggle,  and 
goes  out  into  the  world  to  fight  for  life  under  his  real  name. 
Of  course,  all  is  over  between  him  and  Gussy,  except  their 
love,  which  both  continue  to  cherish  deeply  and  fervently. 
Eamshaw  comes  to  London  and  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Lord  Newmarch,  a  member  of  the  Government,  who 
promises  to  do  something  for  him,  but  whose  slavery  to  red 
tape  is  most  lamentable.  The  promises  come  to  no  good, 
and  the  hero’s  small  funds  rapidly  diminish  while  he  is 
waiting  for  a  Queen’s  messenger  to  die  or  resign  his  post. 
The  latter,  however,  obstinately — and  not  without  reason 
refuses  to  do  either.  In  this  plight  Eamshaw  meets  with 
Mr  Tottenham,  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  tho 
narrative,  and  a  large  employer  of  female  labour  in  the 
City.  This  Tottenham  is  the  husband  of  Lady  Mary,  the 
aunt  of  Earnshaw’s  old  love,  and  Lady  Mary  is 
very  enthusiastic  in  teaching  higher  education  to 
women,  and  in  providing  instruction  and  amusement 
for  her  husband’s  employees.  By  the  bye,  Mrs  Oliphant 
leaves  us  in  doubt  in  those  passages  of  her  novel  which 
are  devoted  to  considering  the  subject  of  education  mr 
women  whether  she  is  laughing  at  or  approving 
Mary’s  theories.  This  we  regard  as  a  blot.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  demands  the  utmost  sin¬ 
cerity  either  in  its  supporters  or  opposers.  As  dealt  with 
in  this  story  it  is  only  provocative  of  amusement,  and  the 
cause  of  jeering  observations  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
characters,  when  he  perceives  that  the  lady  students  are 
about  “to  do  sums  ”  and  Euclid.  Touching  now  upon  the 
undercurrent  of  the  plot,  we  find  that  the  lady  whom,  m 
his  prosperity,  Edgar  had  always  regarded  as  his  sister^s 
married  to  the  real  heir,  Mr  Arden,  and  that  this  Mr 
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Arden  was  not  only  married  before,  bat  that  the  first  wife 
is  now  living.  She  proves  to  be  a  Miss  Lockwood,  in  the 
employment  of  the  Tottenhams,  and  she  forthwith  begins 
to  make  matters  unpleasant.  This  part  of  the  story  is 
clumsily  developed.  Just  as  the  Ardens  have  been  made 
miserable  for  ever  by  the  knowledge  that  the  first  Mrs 
Arden  is  alive,  a  telegram  arrives  on  the  same  evening 
announcing  that  the  latter  had  conveniently  died  at  nine 
o'clock !  A  false  denouement  has  thus  been  created  and 
worked  up  to  which  is  worthy  only  of  the  ingenuity  of 
fourth-rate  sensational  writers.  Further,  this  Miss  Lock- 
wood  is  a  being  of  a  poor  and  unreal  cast  of  womanhood 
altogether  from  the  novelist's  point  of  view.  Much  of  the 
story  is  occupied  with  the  domestic  trials  of  Lady  Augusta 
Thornleigh,  who  cannot  persuade  her  daughters  to  look  for 
those  matrimonial  alliances  which  she  greatly  desires.  She 
obtains  some  consolation  in  ‘the  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
one  of  them  does  eventually  marry  a  live  lord,  and  heir  to 
a  Marquisate.  Apart  from  this  fear  of  mesalliances^ 
Lady  Augusta  is  an  excellent  and  sterling  woman,  and  is 
.  at  length  brought  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  Edgar  Earnshaw, 
and  her  daughter,  the  faithful  Gussy,  for  their  union. 
The  author  decidedly  trips  when  she  makes  this  young  lady, 
who  is  highly  educated,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  “  Con¬ 
sulship,"  imagining  that  her  lover  is  speaking  of  some  new 
flower.  We  also  think  that,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  Mrs  Oliphant  to  create  a  Duchess,  she  should  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  a  more  original  title  than  that  of  “  Middle- 
march.”  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wit  is  of  first-rate 
quality  when  Mr  Parchemin  advises  Edgar  to  write  for  the 
newspapers,  alleging  that  “  plenty  of  stupid  fellows  write  in 
the  papers,”  and  that  if  he  knows  any  one  on  the  staff  of 
the  ThneSf  **  or  even  the  News,  or  the  Telegraph^**  it  will  be 
a  splendid  opportunity.  But  we  must  leave  our  contem¬ 
poraries  to  avenge  this  insult. 

The  novel  is  not  without  both  its  bright  and  its  pathetic 
parts.  Amongst  the  latter  is  the  chapter  describing  the 
death  of  Mrs  Murray,  which  is  instinct  with  true  feeling 
and  pathos.  Certain  Scotch  relatives  of  the  fine  old  lady  are 
also  faithfully  depicted  in  scenes  containing  a  good  deal  of 
veiled  humour.  If  we  do  not  seem  to  have  accorded  to  this 
latest  work  by  Mrs  Oliphant  such  high  praise  as  generally 
falls  to  her  lot,  it  is  because  her  writing  hitherto  has 
transcended  so  far  in  merit  that  of  the  great  majority  of  her 
craft ;  and  this  novel,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  still 
amongst  the  healthiest  and  the  best  which  have  appeared 
for  some  time.  G.  B.  S. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION. 

Supernatural  Religion.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela^ 
tion.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Religion  and  Science.  A  Series  of  Sunday  Lectures.  By  Joseph  I.e 
Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uuirersity 
of  California.  Bickers  and  Son. 

Inappropriateness  of  title  threatens  to  prejudice  two 
laborious  tomes  on  '  Supernatural  Religion,’  disappointing 
one  class  of  readers,  while  deterring  another.  Such  a 
superscription  seems  to  promise  the  investigation  of  the 
question  whether,  “  nature  ”  being  construed  as  equivalent 
to  the  totality  of  existence,  the  supernatural  ”  be  not  a 
contradiction  in  ’  terms.  One  department  of  this  subject, 
indeed,  is  discussed  in  the  first  chapters,  and  the  writer  is 
not  unsuccessful  in  exposing  the  sophistries  and  assump¬ 
tions  by  which  it  is  sought  to  reconcile  miraculous 
interposition  with  the  invariability  of  natural  law.  In  a 
little  while,  however,  he  lapses  into  the  purely  literary 
controversy  respecting  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  which  engrosses  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  effect  is 
that  of  the  mechanical  union  of  two  incongruous  disquisi¬ 
tions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  conception  of  supernatural 
agency  survives  unaffected  by  any  criticism  of  the  super¬ 
natural  record ;  while  this  criticism  itself  figures  but  poorly 
as  an  appendage  to  another  argument  directed  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  very  ground  of  its  existence.  Explorers  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  theology  will  justly  complain  of 
being  misled ;  and  Biblical  students  will  pass  by  a  work 
whose  real  character  and  genuine  serviceableness  the  title- 
page  effectually  conceals.  As  regards  three-fourths  of  its 
contents  it  is  neither  more  nor*  less  than  a  digest  of  recent 


German  speculation  on  the  date  and  authorship  of  the- 
Gospels ;  devoid  of  originality,  and  infected  with  the  ver¬ 
bosity  and  repetition  of  the  authorities  on  which  it  is 
based ;  lucid  nevertheless,  and  manifesting  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject.  So  acute  and  influential  a  school 
of  criticism  fully  deserves  to  be  represented  in  this  country ; 
and  our  appreciation  of  the  author’s  services  need  not 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  our  estimate  of  the  accuracy 
or  substantial  importance  of  the  views  he  expounds. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  convert  a  subordinate 
into  a  vital  issue — to  appear  to  rest  the  cause  of  free 
thought  on  the  assignment  of  the  Gospels  to  a  late 
date  in  the  second  century.  It  is  quite  sufficient  tO' 
point  out  the  absence,  or  rather  to  challenge  the  pro¬ 
duction,  of  external  testimony  for  their  existence  in 
the  first.  We  say  external  testimony,  as  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  materials  of  our  Gospels  is  sufficiently  conclusive. 
The  prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  for  example, 
could  no  more  have  been  composed  long  after  the  date  of 
that  event  than  long  before  it,  and  the  period  of  their 
incorporation  into  the  Evangelical  record  is  a  question  of 
secondary  importance.  We  for  our  own  part  see  no  reason 
why  the  Synoptic  Gospels  may  not  have  assumed  their  pre¬ 
sent  fonn  by  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  we  cannot 
think  that  our  author's  German  oracles  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  dissimilarity  from  the  documents  quoted 
by  the  primitive  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr’s  references  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  instance,  appear  to  us  to  be 
actually  derived  from  Matthew  ;  if  however,  as  is  contended, 
they  were  taken  from  the  lost  “  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,”  this 
merely  proves  the  substantial  identity  of  the  two.  The 
question  of  Justin’s  acquaintance  with  the  Fourth  Gospel' 
is  more  difficult ;  we  are  nevertheless  disposed  to  resolve  it 
in  the  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  repeated 
that  such  refined  literary  discussions  belong  to  the  luxuries 
of  critical  scholarship,  and  to  the  superfluities  of  a  work 
professedly  treating  of  “  supernatural  religion.” 

Although  Professor  Le  Conte  presents  himself  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  ^velation,  he  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
scientific  side,  and  the  purpose  of  his  volume  is  less  to 
oppose  a  barrier  against  the  scientific  spirit  than  to  convince 
theologians  of  its  necdlessness.  It  certainly  does  seem 
needless  after  definite  ecclesiastical  dogma  has  given  way  to 
an  emotion  of  tender  piety,  whose  embodiment  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  language  of  any  particular  theology  is  merely  the  result 
of  accident.  Such  is  Professor  Le  Conte’s  religion,  which  he 
is  perfectly  correct  in  considering  to  be  as  compatible  with 
science  knowledge  as  with  nescience.  The  contrast  between 
his  actual  and  his  imaginary  belief  is  the  most  instructive 
feature  of  his  amiable  book.  R.  G. 

RECENT  POETRY. 

Songs  of  Ttco  Worlds.  (Second  Series.)  By  a  New  Writer.  H. 

S.  King. 

This  second  series  is  in  every  sense  a  continuation  of  the 
first.  It  will  be  gratefully  welcomed  by  all  who  have 
read  the  first,  as  a  help  to  the  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  a  poet  whose  first  work  came  so  unmistakably  out  of 
an  admirable  and  amiable  nature;  but  it  opens  up  no  new 
vein  of  feeling,  and  marks  no  new  stage  in  the  writer's 
mastery  of  verse.  One  reads  this  second  series  with  the 
kind  of  pleasure  one  takes  in  looking  from  fresh  points 
of  view  at  a  fine  landscape  with  the  main  outlines  of  which 
one  is  already  familiar.  In  both  volumes  of  the  ^  Songs 
of  Two  Worlds  ’  the  most  striking  quality  is  the  large- 
hearted  humanity  of  the  writer.  Some  people  consider  it  the 
highest  praise  of  Mr  Tennyson’s  poems  that  no  maiden 
need  blush  to  read  them.  The  highest  praise  of  this  New 
Writer’s  "  Songs  ”  is,  perhaps,  that  every  man  and  woman 
must  feel  the  better  for  reading  them.  The  New  Writer  does 
not  quite  go  the  length  of  Dr  Pangloss,  who  ”  liked  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  and  believed  everything  to  be  the  very 
best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,”  but  he  believes  that 
there  is  “  good  in  everything,”  and  he  writes  in  a  generous, 
humane,  tender,  and  chivalrous  spirit.  His  songs  are 
singularly  free  from  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharit¬ 
ableness.  His  verse  flows  out  with  ready  and  powerful 
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indignation  against  wrong,  bat  he  if  lenient,  relenting,  and 
forgiWng  towards  the  indiridoal  wrong<doer;  his  hatred 
of  wrong  is  not,  as  is  the  case  with  too  many  professing 
Christians,  a  thin  pretence  for  the  exercise  of  dyspeptic 
spleen.  His  sympathies  ran  swiftly  and  tenderly  towards 
t'le  victims  of  careless  strength,  and  unheeded  or  despised 
social  pariahs ;  a  slight  hint  suffices  to  start  his  imagination 
on  u  compassionate  errand 

Only  a  woman's  hair, 

A  fair  lock  severed  and  dead  ; 

But  where  is  the  maiden— wheic 
That  delicate  head  ? 

Perhaps  she  is  rich  and  fair, 

Perhaps  she  is  poor  and  worn, 

And  'twere  better  that  one  somewhere 
Had  never  been  born. 

And  the  careless  hand  that  threw 
That  faded  tress  away — 

Ah  I  the  false  heart  that  once  beat  true, 

Ah !  lore  flung  away. 

In  this  second  series  there  are  fewer  traces  than  in  the 
first  of  the  writeris  spiritual  struggles  in  his  search  through 
sciences  and  creeds  for  a  resting-place  of  belief  :  we  see 
here  rather  the  victory  of  the  heart  over  the  distresses  of 
the  intellect.  We  are  glad  that  the  writer  promises  a  third 
series,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  have  more  in  the  vein  of 
the  Ode  on  a  Fair  Spring  Morning,”  and  the  exquisitely- 
written  ballad  of  '' Gilbert  Beckett  and  the  Fair  Saracen.” 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  “New  Writer’s”  verse 
generally — and  it  is  high  praise — is  that  it  seldom  challenges 
attention  :  it  goes  copiously,  and  harmoniously  with  the 
stream  of  feeling,  and  does  not  worry  the  reader  by  ambi¬ 
tious  straining  after  notice  on  its  own  account.  His 
tendency  is  towards  the  fulBlment  of  his  own  ideal  of 
enduring  song — 

Mott  precious  all,  yet  this  is  sure, 

The  song  which  longest  shall  endure 
Is  simple,  sweet,  and  pure. 

Not  psychologic  riddles  fine, 

Not  keen  analysis  combine 

In  verse  we  feel  divine. 

Nor  fierce  o’erbalanced  rage  alone, 

Which  mars  the  rhyme  and  dulls  the  tone — 

They  may  not  sing  who  groan  ; 

But  a  sweet  cadence,  wanting  much 
Of  depth,  perhaps,  and  fire,  but  such 
As  finer  souls  can  touch, 

”  To  finer  issues ;  such  as  come 
To  him  who  far  afield  must  roam, 

Thinking  old  thoughts  of  home. 

W.  Minto. 

yu-Pe-Ya'a  Lute.  A  Chinese  Tale,  in  English  Verse.  By  Augusta 
Webster.  Macmillan. 

Nothing  certainly  so  attunes  the  mind  to  a  vivid  sym¬ 
pathy  with  races  and  nations  removed  from  us  by  the 
intervening  distances  of  space  or  time,  renders  us  so 
conscious,  even  while  sharply  accentuating  the  lines  of 
demarcation  in  manners  and  customs,  of  that  touch  of 
nature  which  “  makes  the  whole  world  kin,”  as  the  songs 
and  stories  of  a  people,  revealing  as  they  do  those  pro¬ 
founder  human  emotions,  which,  like  bright  eyes  through  a 
mask,  startle  us  by  shining  with  a  clear  light  through  the 
customary  wraps  and  trappings  of  nationality.  In  this 
sense,  we  are  daily  realising  a  more  vital  imaginative  unity 
with  peoples  alien  from  ours,  the  fancy  becoming  naturalised, 
so  to  speak,  in  Russia  and  Norway,  India  and  Japan,  by 
means  of  fables,  stories,  and  poems,  rendered  more  and  more 
accessible  by  careful  translations,  or  paraphrastic  versions. 
Mrs  Webster  has,  therefore,  earned  our  best  thanks  for  intro¬ 
ducing  this  delicious  story  of  ‘  Yu-Pe-Ya’s  Lute*  to  the 
English  public,  and  for  preserving,  to  a  great  extent,  in  her 
freehand  rendering  of  the  original,  its  quaint  and  foreign 
ilavour,  combined,  as  this  is,  with  touches  of  the  simplest 
natural  pathos. 

The  story,  indeed,  as  here  rendered  in  an  English  dress 
is  by  no  means  a  translation  or  even  a  paraphrase,  as  the 
authoress,  although  faithfully  adhering  to  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  Chinese  narrative,  has  made  its  mode  of 
presentation  entirely  her  own.  Mrs  Webster  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  conveying  to  ns  by  a  few 


descriptive  touches  certain  characteristic  features  in  the 
landscape  and  habits  of  China.  The  tale  in  brief  outline 
is  this.  Yu-Pe-Ya,  the  Emperor’s  favourite,  returning 
from  an  embassy  to  his  native  principality,  is  overtaken 
while  journeying  down  the  river  by  a  terrific  storm,  so  that 
the  crew  are  fain  to  anchor  the  ships  in  a  little  quiet  ceve 
till  the  tempest  be  over.  Yu-Pe-Ya  seeks  to  wile  awav 
the  time  by  playing  on  his  lute — 

That  second  heart 

Which  seemed  to  share  his  pulse  and  be  a  part 
Of  the  great  heart  within  him,  and  expound 
In  living  rhythms  and  sweet  articulate  sound, 

Its  mute,  dim  longings,  and  to  himself  reveal. 

Some  secret  of  himself  he  could  not  feel 
Until  the  music  spoke  it 

But  the  instrument,  so  far  from  responding  to  his  touch 
emits  only  a  few  sighing  sounds.  From  this  the  minstrel 
infers  the  presence  either  ofr  some  skilled  musician  thirstily 
drinking  in  the  sounds,  or  else  of  thieves  of  a  more  prac- 
tical  sort.  Search  being  made  along  the  banks,  however 
no  one  is  found  save  a  woodman,  who  confesses  to  having 
lingered  by  the  wayside  in  order  to  enjoy  the  exquisite 
harmony.  Now  ensues  an  interview  between  prince  and 
peasant  rich  in  suggestions  of  a  peculiarly  high-wrought 
poetic  mood.  The  former,  who  in  the  midst  of  boundless 
wealth  and  fortune  has  yet  gone  lonely-hearted  on  his  way 
through  life,  is  greeted  for  the  first  time  by  accents  that 
thrill  him  as  of  some  long-lost  kinsman’s  voice.  Eagerly 
he  questions  Tse-Ky,  listens  to  his  description  of  the  origin 
of  the  lute,  plays  him  subtle  and  intricate  airs  the  hidden 
meaning  of  which  he  unravels  with  unerring  skill,  and  at 
last,  when  the  latter  has  interpreted  to  him  the  tenderest 
emotions  but  half-expressed  in  his  music,  he  clasps  him  in 
his  arms  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  adopts  him  as  his 
brother,  and  would  fain  take  him  to  the  capital.  The 
woodman  refuses  to  leave  his  'aged  parents.  However, 
Yu-Pe-Ya  promises  to  return  to  the  same  spot  within  the 
year,  “  when  this  ripe  month  of  leaves  and  gold  is  here.” 
He  comes,  indeed,  but  Tse-Ey  is  not  there  to  meet  him, 
and  when — 

Unfolded  from  its  broidered  shrouds, 

The  lute  was  wooed  to  speak,  the  strings  denied 
Their  vibrant  resonance,  and  hut  replied 
With  muffled  whispers,  save  when  one  long  wail 
Rung  from  the  chord  of  Wen- Wang. 

Tse-Ky  has  kept  the  tryst,  indeed,  even  in  death ;  for  he 
lies  buried  by  the  hillside  which  looks  down  the  river,  and 
thither  Yu-Pe-Ya,  escorted  by  his  friend’s  father,  resorts, 
and  taking  his  lute,  wakes  shrill  sounds  of  grief  on  its 
resonant  strings. 

Mrs  Webster,  in  her  metrical  adaptation  of  this  quaintly 
beautiful  tale,  has  evinced  much  delicacy  and  grace  of 
handling;  her  versification,  if  lacking  the  inmost  living 
pulse  of  rhythm,  is  yet  smooth  and  well-sustained  through¬ 
out.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  cavil  at  the  minor  blemishes 
of  a  poem  that  has  afforded  us  true  pleasure,  both  on 
account  of  the  really  charming  story  and  beauty  of  work¬ 
manship  ;  we  hope,  therefore,  it  may  deservedly  find  an 
audience  thoroughly  fitted  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  M.  B. 
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Professor  Droysen,  the  eminent  Prussian  historian,  has  been 
occupied  for  some  time  past  in  writing  a  history  of  Prussian 
politics,  of  which  this  volume,  dealing  with  the  great 
Frederick’s  life,  is  to  form  a  portion.  During  the  last  eventful 
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years,  and  more  especially  since  1866,  the  Prussians  have  been 
devoting  themselves  energetically  to  the  study  of  their  own 
history.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratula¬ 
tion  that  a^  master-hand  like  Droysen’s  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  tracing  this  record  from  its  foundation  down  to  the 
present  day.  His  erudition  and  patient  research  are  guaran¬ 
tees  for  his  accuracy,  while  his  clear,  concise,  and  at  times 
powerful  style,  render  his  work  agreeable  as  well  as  valuable 
reading.  The  volume  before  us  commences  with  the  great  king’s 
reign,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  close  of  the  Silesian  campaign. 
While  not^  strictly  a  biography,  it  is  withal  history  written 
from  the  biographical  point  of  view,  the  people  being  intro¬ 
duced  only  in  their  connection  with  the  king’s  actions.  The 
author  is  in  evident  harmony  with  his  subject,  regarding 
even  Frederick’s  unprincipled  actions  from  the  most  lenient 
point  of  view.  This  does  not  hinder  his  work  from  forming 
an  able  contribution  towards  the  history  of  the  Brandenburg 
family,  besides  showing  most  clearly  how  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Fr^erick’s  undaunted  energy,  and  self-asserting  if  not 
always  high-principled  obstinacy,  that  he  was  able  to  humble 
Austria,  and  gain  for  himself  a  first-class  position  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  book  throughout  keeps  well  to  its 
point ;  digressions,  whenever  such  occur,  being  always  needful 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  heroA  motives  and 
actions. 

Herr  von  Noorden  is  another  of  those  careful  German 
writers  who  work  *^00  historical  materials  in  a  grand  large- 
minded  manner.  The  second  volume  of  this  ‘History  of- 
Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  deals  solely  with  the 
war  of  the  Spani^  Succesion.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  exhaustive  research  and  careful  sifting  of  discrepant 
testimonies  that  have  before  commanded  the  esteem  of  all 
historical  students.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself 
narrowlpr  to  the  subject  in  band,  but  includes  all  events  of 
the  period  that  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  the  great 
issue  that  divided  Europe.  The  Viennese  archives  nave 
yielded  new  and  rich  materials  towards  its  elucidation,  prov- 
indeed  so  much  more  copious  than  Herr  von  Noorden 
anticipated,  as  to  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  he  had  pre¬ 
scribed  to  himself.  The  Franco- Prussian  war  had  closed  the 
French  archives  to  him,  a  circumstance  he  regrets  the  more 
since  he  specially  wished  to  discover  what  accounts  they  gave 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1713.  He  hopes,  however,  to  sup¬ 
plement  this  lacuna  in  his  next  volume,  which  will  we  trust 
be  a  little  less  mannered  in  style  while  displaying  the  same 
thorough  knowledge  and  fair  discrimination. 

Freiherr  von  Helfert  gives  to  the  world  a  somewhat  novel 
account  of  that  eventful  act  in  the  drama  of  modem  history, 
the  Great  Napoleon’s  banishment  to  Elba.  Though  much 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,  the  author  feels  himself 
justified  in  recurring  to  it  by  the  discovery  of  some  fresh 
particulars.  These  are  conveyed  in  official  letters  from  the 
Imperial  Austrian  General  Koller,  who  describes  this  me¬ 
morable  journey  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  revealing 
many  littlenesses  in  the  great  man’s  character.  His  veracity 
has,  it  appears,  been  sharply  contested  by  Napoleonic  ad¬ 
mirers,  but  seems  nevertheless  placed  beyond  doubt.  Whether 
it  was  worth  while  exhuming  a  great  roan’s  mortal  weakness 
now  that  the  exaggerated  worship  of  Caesarism  has  passed 
out  of  fashion,  remains  an  open  question. 

Dr  Volkelt’s  volume  consists  of  studies  towards  explaining 
the  modern  thought  movement  in  favour  of  Pessimism,  with 
special  reference  to  Eduard  von  Hartmann’s  great  work,  ‘  Die 
Philosophie  des  Unbewussten  ’  (The  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon¬ 
scious).  They  all  betray  a  marked  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Hegelian  system  of  philosophy,  and  consmuently  oppose  the 
movement  they  endeavour  to  elucidate.  The  author’s  aim  is 
to  prove  that  the  method  of  the  absolute  has  not  become 
extinct,  and  is  still  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  our 
time,  indeed  will  prove  the  system  of  the  future.  The  philo¬ 
sophies  of  Hartmann  and  Schopenhauer  are  in  his  eyes  no 
invincible  opponents.  The  only  modem  method  which  he 
thinks  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  Hegelians  is  the  Dar¬ 
winian,  but  even  this  he  disarms  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

These  Gesammelte  NoveUen  are  the  shorter  stories  of  a 
talented  lady  who  hid  her  personality  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Talvj,  being  the  initial  letters  of  her  maiden  name,  Therese 
Albertiue  Luise  von  Jacob.  Her  earliest  writings  consisted 
of  the  Servian  poems,  unfortunately  not  embodied  among  the 
poetry  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  but  which  on  their 


appearance  attracted  general  attention  and  drew  forth  flatter¬ 
ing  encomiums  from  Goethe  himself.  Later  in  life  Talvj 
<levoted  herself  to  prose  writing,  and  some  of  her  larger 
works,  such  as  ‘  Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret,*  were 


works,  such  as  ‘  Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret,*  were 
translated  iuto  English  years  ago  with  some  success.  After 
her  marriage  she  lived  in  the  United  States,  and  contributed 
valuable  essays  to  some  of  the  leading  reviews,  one  of  which 
she  afterwards  amplified  into  her  able  ‘  Historical  View  of 
the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations.’  The 
little  stories  before  us  maintain  her  reputation  for  writing 
with  tact  and  psychological  faithful  observation  of  life. 


Their  style  is  easy  and  the  interest  well  sustained.  The  last 
I  in  the  volume,  entitled  ‘Ein  Bild  aus  seiner  Zeit’  (a  picture 
of  the  time)  is  also  the  last  penned  by  the  author,  and  was 
never  published  during  her  lifetime.  It  is  in  very  truth  an 
exceedingly  characteristic  sketch  of  society,  thoughts,  and 
ways  during  the  earlier  days  of  our  century.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  excellence  of  her  prose  works  we  incline  to  think 
Talvj *8  name  will  be  best  remembered  by  those  bright 
rhythmic,  most  original  and  spirited  songs  we  mentioned 
above. 

Miss  Von  Bohleu’s  trauslatiou  of  ‘In  Meraoriam’  is 
unusually  happ^.  She  has  caught  the  spirit  aud  idea  of  the 
poem  in  its  entirety,  and  has  faithfully  rendered  it  into  her 
mother  tongue,  while  her  vei*8es  preserve  the  ease  of  original 
composition.  At  times  even  the  musical  flow  familiar  to  our 
ears  is  reproduced.  The  poet  may  count  himself  fortunate 
who  meets  with  a  poetess  like  Miss  Von  Bohlen  to  interpret 
him  anew  to  readers  in  a  foreign  land. 

Professor  Stark  employed  a  summer  vacation  in  the  tour 
to  the  Levant  narrated  in  this  book.  His  account  opens  at 
Munich,  where  he  arrived  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Worth,  thence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Vienna  to  Buda-Pest, 
whose  National  Museum  and  splendid  Esterhazy  Gallery  he 
describes  with  all  the  knowledge  and  interest  of  a  connoisseur. 
From  here  he  proceeded  to  the  Bosporus,  w’here  he  spent 
eight  days  wandering  about  Constantinople  and  its  environs, 
visiting  the  antiquities,  verifying  historic  dates,  and  seeing  a 
newlv-exhumed  relic  of  Hellenic  art,  the  snake-enwreathed 


newly-exhumed  relic  of  Hellenic  art,  the  snake-enwreathed 
tripod  discovered  amon^  the  ruins  of  the  Hippodrome  by 
Mr  C.  T.  Newton.  But  it  was  the  time  Hellas  that  attracted 
this  lover  of  its  literature  and  art.  He  sailed  to  Smyrna 
and  Lesbos,  explored  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and  viewed 
the  relics  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Diana,  with  respect 
to  which  he  accords  high  praise  to  Mr  Woods’ 
industry  and  intelligence.  He  contends  that  the  most 
important  portion  of  these  excavations,  the  inscriptions,  are 
yet  to  come,  and  he  hopes  they  may  reveal  much  hitherto 
enveloped  in  mystery  concerning  the  worship  of  Artemis. 
He  also  visited  the  so-called  grave  of  Tantalus,  the  large 
tumulus  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  also  the  colossal  figure 


Sardes,  Athens,  Eleusis,  the  Piraeus,  Hymettos,  Corfu,  was 
also  traversed,  and  seen  with  intelligence.  At  Hissarlik  the 
Professor  called  on  Dr  Schliemann,  who  had  just  then  com¬ 
pleted  his  explorations,  about  whose  w'orth  the  Professor 
expresses  himself  in  emphatic  terms,  while  he  as  decidedly 
disagrees  with  the  proposition  that  here  at  length  has  been 
found  the  contested  site  of  Homer’s  Troy.  Space  forbids  us 
to  follow  him  into  the  details  of  this  vexed  aud  interesting 
question,  and  for  the  same  reason  we  must  forbear  to  speak 
of  Dr  Stark’s  fascinating  account  of  an  October  spent  in 
Athens,  where  besides  the  stock  sights,  he  inspected  all  the 
less  known  collections,  private  and  public.  His  book  will 
form  an  intelligent  handbook  for  intending  travellers,  and  is 
pleasant  reading  for  the  tarriers  at  home. 

These  Goethe  papers,  now  first  published  by  the  desire  of 
the  family,  were  found  in  the  poet’s  archives,  arrang^ 
with  that  exactitude  for  which  he  was  noted.  They  consist 
of  letters  written  to  Goethe  on  scientific  subjects,  and  arc 


mostly  from  persons  of  eminence,  such  as  Blumenbacb, 
Friedrich  von  Stein,  ITAlton,  Ac.  They  afford  a  comprehen¬ 


sive  view  of  Goethe’s  scientific  activity  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  a  renewed  proof,  were  this  needed,  of  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  prodigious  versatility. 

H.  Z. 
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The  third  English  edition  of  The  Old  Faith  and  the  Newt 
translated  by  Miss  Mathiide  Blind,  is  enriched  with  a  memoir 
of  Dr  Strauss  by  the  translator.  This  is  at  once  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  well-written  record  of  the  events  of  the  great 
sceptic’s  life,  and  an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  position  in  the 
history  of  German  thought.  Miss  Blind’s  account  of  the 
mysticism  and  fiery  enthusiasm  with  which  Strauss  began  his 
speculations  will  surprise  many  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  him  describea  as  a  cool,  clear,  heartless  analyst. 

The  Correepondence  of  Dr  Chamung  and  Mita  Aikinf  from 
1886  to  1842,  forms  a  very  interesting  volume.  The  letters 
being  written  from  one  continent  to  another,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondents  being  anxious  to  describe  to  each  other  the  state  of 
society  in  their  respective  countries,  there  is  more  matter 
than  one  usually  finds  in  a  collection  of  private  letters,  and, 
at  ^e  same  time,  a  groat  deal  of  interesting  gossip.  Naturally 
their  correspondence  turns  often  on  religious  questions. 
America  was  a  free  country,  but  Dr  Channing  h^  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  for  the  propagation  of  his  heterodox  views. 
There  was  no  establishment  and  endowment  of  certain  doc¬ 
trines,  but  we  find  him  complaining  that  independence  of 
thought  was  rare,  and  that  men  of  like  views  herded  together, 
and  loved  to  rule  by  the  authority  of  numbers.  And  ortho¬ 
doxy  made  great  use  of  the  instrumentality  of  revivals.  “Per¬ 
haps  one  peculiarity  of  our  country  ”  (it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  peculiarity  now)  “  is  that  these  sects  are  striving  to  withstand 
the  progress  of  better  opinions  by  what  are  called  revivodjtfhy 
which  you  are  to  understand  unusual  excitementSy  seizing  at 
once  on  a  considerable  portion  of  a  congregation,  produced 
chiefiy  by  terror  aud  by  a  machinery  too  complicated  to  be 
descrit^d  in  a  short  letter,  but  which  are  ascribed  to  a  special 
0))enition  of  the  spirit  of  God.”  Beligious,  social,  and  political 
topics  often  occur  in  the  letters,  but  there  are  many  items  of 
literary  interest  Early  in  1838  Dr  Channing  asks,  “  What 
18  the  merit  of  *  Alison’s  French  Revolution  ?  ’  By  the  way, 
have  you  read  Carlyle’s  extraordinary  history  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  period  P  Does  it  offend  your  classical  taste  ?  It  finds 
/‘^'^our  with  many  intelligent  people  here.  They 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS  FOB  THE  MONTH. 

A  very  remarkable  article  on  Japan  appeared  in  Slacb^ 
wooePa  towards  the  close  of  1872.  and  the  article  entitled 
“  The  Bomance  of  the  Japanese  Evolution”  in  the  number 
for  this  month  has  every  appearance  of  having  come  from  the 
same  able  pen.  The  article  in  1872  was  much  more  confident 
in  tone  than  this  is ;  it  would  seem  that  the  more  we  know  of 
Japan,  the  greater  appears  our  ignorance— as  the  writer  well 
expresses  it,  “  we  have  been  gradually  fathoming  the  depths 
of  our  ignorance.”  “  The  story  of  our  intercourse  with  Japan 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  resembled  in  aU 
respects  a  historical  romance.  It  has  abounded  in  sensations 
and  startling  surprises.  It  has  been  a  succession  of  plots 
cleverly  contrived  to  puzzle  us,  and  of  which  we  scarcely  yet 
hold  the  clue.  The  grand  denoxhtinent  is  to  come,  and  the 
best-informed  observers  are  watching  for  it  in  hopeless  mys¬ 
tification.”  After  a  racy  account  of  the  Japanese,  tneir  travels 
in  Europe,  their  wonderful  adaptability,  the  unparalleled 
strength  of  their  feudal  spirit,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  and  so  forth,  the  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
probable  upshot  of  the  prodigious  changes  that  have  of  kite 
been  going  on  with  such  unheard-of  rapidity  in  the  Empire. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  surrender  of  power 
by  the  four  great  Daimios,  but  he  distrusts  the  honesty  of 
their  protestations  regarding  the  Mikado.  He  is  certain  that 
the  revolution  was  not  a  popular  oue,  running  counter  as  it 
did  to  the  deeply  ingrained  feudalism  of  the  Japanese.  He 
considers  that  “  if  the  people  have  the  vigour  of  intellect  they 
are  credited  with,  the  country  must  be  pregnant  with  the 
elements  of  discontent  and  disturbance.”  It  is  chara^riatic 
of  the  Japanese  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  divine  who 
are  the  leaders  of  movements  which  for  scenic  interest  are 
unparalleled  in  history.  From  the  time  of  Yoritomo,  and 
probably  from  a  much  earlier  period,  strong  men  in  Japan 
nave  shown  an  extraordinary  liking  for  the  position  of 
pullers ;  they  seem  to  prefer  keeping  in  the  back  ground,  and 
pursuing  their  schemes  under  cover  of  some  reputable  n(«- 
entity. 

But  if  the  politics  of  Japan  are  romantic,  European  politics 
perhaps  command  a  more  general  interest  here.  The  first 
article  in  Fraaer'a  this  month  considers  once  more  the  much- 
debated  question  of  peace  or  war  in  Europe, 
convinced 

at  hand  :  j _ , _ _  _ 

pare  for  sudden  and  violent  death  ;  that  his  demise  will 

food  thing  for  Turkey  aud  no  harm  to  the  world 
Ingland  will  fight  a  fool’s  battle  if  she  interferes. 


ittvour  witn  many  intelligent  peoplh  here.  They  seem 
to  think  that  the  muses  of  History  and  Poetry  have  struck 
up  a  truce,  and  are  henceforth  to  go  on  lovingly  together.” 
In  America  Carlyle  received  an  earlier  and  warmer  recognition 
thau^  here.  At  first  he  did  give  considerable  offence  to  English 
cl^icul  tastes.  Miss  Aikin  replied  that  his  lectures  on  German 
Literature  “  were  a  good  deal  talked  of  last  year,”  but  that 
^ere  were  many  things  about  him  which  she  could  not  bear. 
Miss  Aikin’s  letters  are  very  interesting  to  the  lover  of  literary 
gossip.  She  moved  a  good  deal  in  literary  circles,  and  was  a 
sensible,  observant  woman.  Advocates  of  Women’s  Rights 
will  find  something  to  interest  them  at  p.  307,  where  Miss 
Aikin  calls  herself  a  “  born  champion  of  her  sex,”  and  pro- 
ceeds  to  state  in  what  points  the  law  seems  to  her  to  bear 
bard  upon  women.  The  redress  that  would  have  satisfied 
Miss  Aikin  was  comparatively  small,  but  in  both  points  the 
law  is  still  unamended. 

Mr  H.  M.  Stanley  is  an  American  of  a  somewhat  different 
type  from  those  whom  Dr  Channing  accuses  of  following  a 


European  p* 
t  here.  Tnt 

‘l- 

^ _  _  _ The  writer  is 

that  events  of  high  importance  are  probably  cloae 
above  all,  he  thinkn  that  the  “  sick  man  ” 

and  that 
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But  what  infatuation  it  is  on  our  part  to  think  of  Japan 
and  Turkey  while  Mr  W.  R  Greg  is  prophesying  in  the  Con- 
temporaty  of  "  Rocks  Ahead  ”  that  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
our  own  Britain.  These  Cassandra  predictions,  as  the  able 
author  calls  them,  are  none  the  less  deserving  of  attention 
that  they  contain  nothing  particularly  new.  The  rock  or 
gulf  ahead  in  the  shape  of  a  failure  of  the  coal  supply  has 
often  been  insisted  on  ;  and  nobody  will  deny  that  our  con¬ 
sumption^  of  coal  must  increase  with  our  manufactures,  and 
that  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  coal  available  or  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  must  put  our  factories  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  of  countries  that  have 
access  to  more  coal  or  cheaper.  Mr  Greg’s  other  prospective 
cause  of  industrial  decline — deterioration  in  the  character  of 
British  labour,  produced  by  the  insane  action  of  trades- 
unions,  is  a  prophecy  that  Cassandra  has  frequently  made 
before,  as  she  takes  care  to  remind  us  by  quoting  from 
Fraser^s  Magazine  and  the  Quarterly  JEteview.  Bog  ahead 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  better  description  of  this  particular 
danger,  and  if  Cassandra  had  Latinised  the  word  into  bogus^  she 
would  have  been  uncommonly  near  the  mark.  However,  it 
is  well  always  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  it  very  likely 
does  us  good  to  be  warned  in  the  height  of  our  prosperity 
that  our  industries  may  yet  be  contracted  to  the  supply  of  the 
home  market,  and  may  want  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
competition  even  in  that. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Froude’s  *  English  in  Ireland  ’ 
is,  like  its  predecessor,  severely  "  perstringed  ”  by  Mr  Lecky 
in  Macmularie.  The  inconsistencies  into  which  the  able 
historian,  or  at  least  able  rhetorician,  is  hurried  by  his 
fanatical  discipleship  to  Mr  Carlyle,  and  his  intemperate 
hatred  of  representative  government,  are  exposed  with 
pitiless  and  unanswerable  clearness.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Irish  Parliament,  which  Mr  Froude  abuses,  was  not  in 
any  rational  sense  a  fair  representative  body,  two-thirds  of 
the  seats  being  nomination  boroughs :  and  Mr  Fronde’s  sub¬ 
stitute,  a  council  responsible  to  the  English  Government,  is 
shown  in  detail  to  have  been  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  t^t 
would  have  made  matters  worse,  being  little  better  ^an  a 
distilled  essence  of  the  reigning  causes  of  corruption.  Of  the 
history  as  a  whole  Mr  Lwky  says  some  ver^  severe  things. 
"No  candid  person  who  reads  his  book  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject  will  hiil  to  perceive  that  it  has  no 
more  claim  to  impartiality  than  an  election  squib,  that  the 
furious  party  spirit  of  its  author  does  much  more  than  colour 
his  narrative  of  facts,  and  that  he  has  written  with  an 
apparently  deliberate  intention  of  reviving  animosities  be¬ 
tween  classes  and  creeds.”  Without  actually  mis-stating 
facts,  he  seriously  falsifies  history,  **  studiously  aggravating 
every  atrocity  that  was  committed  on  one  side,  studiously 
apologising  for  every  atrocity  upon  the  other.”  He  treato 
Irishmen  as  Englishmen  would  be  treated  by  a  writer  of 
English  history,  who  should  "take  the  Newgate  Calendar  as 
the  most  faithful  expression  of  English  ideas,  and  English 
murderers  as  the  typical  representatives  of  their  nation.” 

One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  articles  in  the  Maga-‘ 
zines  this  month  is  Miss  Octavia  Hill’s  paper  in  Macmillan's 
on  the  "  Homes  of  the  London  Poor.”  Miss  Hill  has  been 
to  Glasgow,  where  Dr  Chalmers  spent  his  youthful  powers  in 
humane  efforts  to  "excavate  the  heathen  poor,”  and  has 
studied  the  plans  of  the  judicious  philanthropy  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  magistrates.  The  fever-dens  in  Glasgow  seem  to  have 
been  worse  than  the^  are  in  London,  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
Town  Council  obtained  from  Government  powers  of  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase,  and  proceeded  to  buy  up  the  worst  of  them, 
and  to  let  the  sites  to  builders  under  sanitary  conditions. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  Miss  Hill,  whose 
noble  exertions  for  the  poor  have  already  been  attended  with 
such  success,  is  anxious  to  see  whether  the  Glasgow  system 
could  not  be  applied  to  London. 

In  Archeeology,  as  well  as  in  politics,  the  gods  do  not 
tolerate  amateurs.  In  both  departments  speculation  is  apt 
to  precede  mastery  of  the  facts,  and  that  order  of  events  is 
not  favourable  to  sound  conclusions.  Whoever  wishes  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  difference  between  amateurs 
and  specialists  should  read  Mr  Gladstone’s  article  in  the 
ConUmporary  on  "  Homer’s  Place  in  History,”  ^d  compare 
it  with  an  anonymous  but  more  masterly  article  in  the  Corn- 
hill  ou  "  Homer’s  Troy  and  Dr  Schliemann’s.”  It  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  the  late  Premier’s  powerful  intellect  to  say  that  ' 
nis  endeavour  "towards  linking  the  Homeric  Poems  with  the  i 
general  history  of  the  world  ”  contains  little  that  strikes  one 
as  being  at  once  new  and  true  ;  it  is  simply  to  remind  him  that  ^ 
he  is  human.  We  do  noty  however,  ^udge  him  this  employment  1 
for  his  insatiably  restless  mind,  and  his  article  will  be  read  with  ' 
interest  on  its  own  account,  and  admiration  for  the  powers  | 
that  seek  such  employment  in  the  intervals  of^  office.  But  J 
the  CumkUl  article,  with  its  sceptical  conclusion  that  Dr  ,  - 
Schliemann  everywhere  proves  too  much  and  ^assumes  too 
much,  is  more  satisfactory.  The  writer  admits  with .  Mr 


Nicolaides  that  "  the  Iliad,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  complete,  con¬ 
secutive,  and  carefully  reduced  narrative,  written  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  locality  now  kuown  as  the  Troad, 
and  conformed  in  all  its  movements  and  strategy  to  the 
supposed  battle-field.”  He  admits,  further,  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  an  actual  city  which  would  have  been  the 
object  of  a  struggle  between  Greek  and  Asiatic.  But  he  holds 
that  we  know  aMolutely  nothing  that  could  fix  the  date  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  his  two  admissions  do  not  imply  that 
Homer  was  historically  right  in  localising  the  great  Grtsco- 
Asiatic  war  iu  the  Troad.  And  taking  the  localisation  without 
regard  to  its  historical  value,  the  Comhill  writer  inclines  to 
Bounarbashi  rather  than  Dr  Schliemann’s  Hissarlik  as  the  site 
of  Homer’s  Troy.  "  Schliemann  finding  Priam’s  treasury’  he 
says,  "  is  an  archaeological  joke  :  but  finding  Homer’s  IVoy 
was  not  only  doing  a  possible  thing,  but  one  very  likely  to 
have  been  done,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most  archaeologists, 
the  only  reason  for  his  not  having  accomplished  it  is  that  it 
has  already  and  long  ago  been  discovered  at  Bounarbashi.” 

In  Temple  Bar^  there  is  a  valuable  paper  on  Edgar  Poe,  by 
Mr  John  H.  Ingram.  Mr  Ingram  impugns  the  accuracy  of 
Dr  Griswold’s  account  of  the  poet,  from  which  the  prevailing 
notions  about  him  are  derived,  and  adduces  evidence  to  prove 
that  when  this  standard  biography  was  called  "  the  fancy 
sketch  of  a  jaundiced  vision,”  nothing  more  was  said  than  the 
literal  truth.  Dr  Griswold  is  charged  with  malicious  omission, 
and  fabulous  insertion  ;  and  Mr  Ingram  makes  it  quite  clear 
that,  if  we  are  not  to  modify  our  notions  about  Poe’s  de¬ 
bauchery  and  irregularities,  we  must  at  least  cease  to  credit 
many  of  the  disreputable  anecdotes  which  Dr  Griswold  has 
accumulated  round  his  name.  The  other  literary  paper  in 
Temple  Bar^  that  on  Addison,  is  of  a  less  high  order,  being, 
in  fact,  a  florilegium  of  vulgar  commonplaces  and  original 
absurdities. 

The  Contemporary  Review  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  in¬ 
spiring  influence  of  Science  in  the  paper  on  "  Rendu  and  his 
IMitors,”  in  which  Professor  Tyndall  wages  manful  war 
against  four  assailants.  Professor  George  Forbes,  Professor 
P.  G.  Tait,  Professor  John  Ruskin,  and  Mr  Alfred  Wills. 
The  most  vicflent  of  these  assailants  is,  of  course.  Professor 
Tait,  who  has  already  given  proofs  that  the  study  of  science 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  powerfully  agmressive  vocabulary. 
The  Scotsmany  quoted  by  Professor  l^^nmdl,  says  of  him  that 
"he  m^  be  occasionally  shy  in  his  substantives,  but  he  has 
no  timidity  in  his  adjectives.  *  Contemptible,’  *  unutterably 
contemptible,’  *  miserable,’  ^  disgusting,^  ’shabby,’  'perni¬ 
cious,*  ’  pestilent,’  '  hideous,’  are  among  the  projectiles,  more 
natural  perhaps  than  philosophical,  which  the  Professor 
I  of  Natural  Philosophy  distributes  round  him.”  Concerning 
these  amenities,  Mr  Tyndall  remarks — "The  spirit  which 
prompts  them,  may,  after  all,  be  but  a  local  distortion  of  that 
noble  force  of  heart  which  answered  the  ’  Cameron’s  gather¬ 
ing’  at  Waterloo  ;  carried  the  Black  Watch  to  Coomassie  ; 
and  which  has  furnished  Scotland  with  the  materials  of  an 
immortal  history.”  Does  the  learned  Professor  mean  whiskey 
or  Bass’s  beer  ? 

We  cannot  say  that  we  admire  very  strongly  Mr  Buchanan’s 
last  poem  in  the  Oentieman's  MagannSy  the  second  of  a  series 
of  twelve  promised  poems.  It  is  called  "  The  Last  Poet — a 
Vision.”  Mr  Buchanan  supposes  (sarcastically,  we  dare  say) 
that  a  time  will  come  when  science  and  social  reform  sh^l 
have  banished  from  this  world  all  the  evils  thereof :  and 
taking  for  granted  that  poets  will  go  simultaneously,  he  has 
"  a  vision  ”  of  the  last  of  them  being  coddled  by  Mother  Earth 
before  saying  good-bye.  The  language  is  powerful,  as  one 
would  expect  from  Mr  Buchanan’s  pen,  but  the  conoeptiixi  is 
so  fundamentally  ludicrous  that  more  people  will  be  disposed 
to  laugh  than  to  cry.  There  are,  however,  two  well-written 
papers  in  the  same  magazine,  "  Men  and  Manner  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  and  Mr  Evelyn  Jerrold’s  "  French  Stage  of  To-day.” 


MUSIC  OP  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

MADAME  ESSIPOFF — SIXTH  NEW  PUILHABMOKIC  CONCEBT. — 
FIFTH  PHILHARMONIC  CONCEBT. 

Muscovites  are  in  the  ascendant  this  season  ;  the  autocrat 
of  All  the  Russias  had  not  yet  turned  his  back  upon  our 
hospitable  shores  when  a  new  star  hailing  from  toe  same 
quarter  rose,  this  time  on  the  musical  horizon.  We  ars 
speaking  of  the  Russian  pianist,  Madame  Annette  Essipofi^  a 
young  lady  who  at  her  first  appearance  in  this  county  was 
received  with  almost  unprec^ented  applause  hj  both  the 
public  and  many  influential  organs  of  the  press.  The  trumpet 
blast  raised  by  the  latter  is  almost  too  loud  not  to  let  one 
suspect  some  hidden  motive  for  such  excessive  enthusiasm ; 
it  seems  to  us  neither  ^ood  taste  nor  policy  on  the  part  of 
Madame  Essipofi’s  adrau^rs  to  mingle  toe  praise  given  to  her 
with  disparaging  side  glances  at  English  and  foreign  lady- 
pianists  of  est^lished  reputation.  On  the  other  hand  it 
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would  be  ruin  to  deny  that  such  signal  success  of  a  debutante 
must  be  to  A  great  extent  owing  to  more  than  ordinary 
excellence.  This  excellence  seems  to  us  to  consist  first  of  all 
in  Madame  EssipofiTs  technical  mastery  over  her  instrument. 
We  heard  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  sixth  New  Philhar¬ 
monic  Concert,  when  she  played  Rulienstein’s  Concerto  in  D 
minor,  No.  4,  and  Liszt’s  “  Fantaisie  Hongroise,”  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra.  In  both  these  works  the  skill  of  the  executant 
is  taxed  to  the  utmost  limits,  while  the  pathetic  or  intellectual 
import  of  both  of  them  can  scarcely  be  called  of  a  very 
elevated  kind.  Herr  Rubenstein’s  work  suffers  from  the  want 
of  concentration,  not  to  call  it  the  maudlin  long-winded- 
ness,  frequently  met  with  in  his  compositions ;  and  even 
the  most  fervent  admirers  of  Liszt  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  call  his  Hungarian  rhapsody  anything  but  a  pot- 
pourrif  full  of  suggestion  to  those  ac(^uainted  with  the 
national  airs  introduced,  and  astonishing  by  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  pianoforte  effects,  but  not  without  the  faults 
of  abruptness  and  incbherency  attaching  to  that  form  of  art. 
The  verve  and  techniciil  perfection  of  Madame  EssipofTs  ren¬ 
dering  of  these  two  pieces  took  us  fairly  by  surprise.  Her 
mastery  over  the  instrument  is  perfect ;  her  nuances  from  the 
gentlest  pianissimo  through  the  various  gradations  of  the 
piano  up  to  the  mezzoforte  and  fortissimo  evince  the  most 
careful  training,  and  the  fulness  and  power  of  her  tone  must 
be  called  astonishing,  from  a  merely  physical  point  of  view, 
in  one  of  her  slender  and  graceful  form.  Her  first  perform¬ 
ance  made  us  look  forward  anxiously  to  an  opportunity  of 
testing  also  the  intellectual  and  poetical  sides  of  Madame 
EssipofiTs  talent,  and  this  opportunity  was  fully  offered  at  her 
first  pianoforte  recital  on  Wednesday,  Mav  27th,  when  her 
programme  ranged  from  Bach  and  Handel  to  Chopin  and 
Liszt  ^  We  regret  to  admit  that  our  high-strung  ex¬ 
pectations  were  somewhat  disappointed.  The  first  item  of 
the  scheme  was  Sonata  in  C  major.  Op.  63,  by  Beethoven, 
and  it  was  in  this  work  that  the  pianist’s  deficiencies  became 
most  apparent.  Her  reading  of  Beethoven’s  work  was  in  so 
far  in^resting  as  it  showed  a  tendency  towards  original  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  she  evidentlv  desired  to  emulate  Liszt  and  Billow 
in  abandoning  the  haclcneyed  paths  of  commonplace  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  she  scarcely  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  lies  in 
any  attempt  at  innovation  in  the  works  of  this  gigantic 
master.  Her  rendering  of  the  C  major  sonata  seemed  to  us 
throughout  more  strange  than  original,  particularly  in  the 
rhythmical  part  of  it,  which  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  breadth 
and  repose.  Fortunately  the  greater  part  of  the  programme 
consisted  of  compositions  by  Chopin,  in  which,  as  we  had 
expected,  Mdme  EssipofiTs  style  showed  to  great  advantage. 
The  rhythmical  orimnality  of  her  phrasing,  which  appeared 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  Beethoven,  was  here  productive  of 
the  highest  effects,  and  the  perfect  congeniality  between 
executant  and  author  displayed  throughout  entitles  Mdme 
Essipoff  to  one  of  the  first  places  amongst  living  Chopin 
interpi*eter8.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  national  element  in 
Chopin  could  be  rendered  only  by  an  artist  of  Sclavonic 
orij^u  ;  we  at  least  have  never  heard  a  German  or  English 
pianist  perform  his  sweet  nocturnes  or  melancholy  mazurkas 
without  feeling  that  an  indefinable  something  remained  unex¬ 
pressed.  In  Mdme  EssipofTs  rendering  no  such  void  was 
left;  she  was  imbued  with  Chopin’s  spirit  and  her  great 
technical  gifts  enabled  her  at  the  same  time  to  give  us  the 
unimpaired  reflection  of  her  feeling.  To  sum  up,  we  think 
the  new  pianist’s  technique  unsurpassed  :  her  defects  arise  not 
from  want  of  power  but  from  want  of  maturity.  Her  mfts  are 
rich  but  her  promises  are  richer.  The  programme  of  the  sixth 
New  Philharmonic  Concert  contained,  besides  the  works  played 
by  Mdme  Essipoff,  Spohr’s  Symphony,  “  The  power  of  Sound,” 
and  Overtures  to  “A  Winter’s  Tale,”  by  Barnett,  and  “Masa- 
uiello,”  by  Auber.  Mdlle  Roye  and  Signor  Foli  were  the  vocal¬ 
ists.  The  fifth  concert  of  the  (old)  Philharmonic  Society  was 
again  remarkable  for  want  of  novelties.  The  only  work  ap¬ 
proaching  this  description  was  Mr  Maefarren’s  Overture  to 
“  St  John  the  Baptist.”  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
returning  at  greater  length  to  this  interesting  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  oratorio  to  which  it  belongs.  Here  we  will 
only  remark  that  the  frequently  crude  prominence  of  the 
brass  instruments  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently  warranted 
by  the  allusion  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  ram’s 
horn  or  silver  trumpet  ”  used  among  the  Hebrew  people.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  performance  of  “  St  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,”  critics  and  other  hunters  for  plagiarisms  w'ere  delighted 
to  discover  a  strong  similarity  between  one  of  its  choral 
pieces  and  a  passage  in  Wagner’s  ‘‘Lohengrin.”  To  these 
wiseacres  I  shall  leave  to  decide  to  which  motif  in  the  same 
opera  the  sixteenth  and  following  bars  of  the  overture  bear  a 
striking  resemblance.  The  pianist  at  this  concert  was  M. 
Alfred  Jaell,  who  played  Beethoven’s  “  Concerto  for  piano¬ 
forte  in  C  No  1,”  and  “Concert-Stuck  for  pianoforte,”  by 
Robert  Schumann.  His  performances  are  well  known  to  the 
English  public,  and  do  not  call  for  detailed  notice.  His 
technique  is  remarkable,  but  his  reading  suffers  somewhat 


from  monotonousness,  and  his  touch  is  heavy.  Both  M. 
Jaell  and  Madame  Essipoff  used  pianofortes  by  Erard. 
The  former  artist  was  justified  in  doing  so  as  it  depends  for 
his  effects  more  on  sonorousness  than  on  delicacy,  but  Mdme 
Essipoff  with  whom  the  nuances  of  touch  are  everything, 
was  we  think  frequently  impeded  by  the  hardness  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  upper  notes  of  her  instrument ;  we  should  like  to 
hear  her  perform  on  one  of  Messrs  Broad  wood’s  grand  pianos, 
the  softness  not  to  say  poetry  of  whose  touch  seems  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  demands  of  a  refined  player. 

Franz  Husffbs. 


THE  DRAMA. 

M.  GOT  IN  “  rOIRIER  ”  AND  “  MERCADET.” 

M.  Got,  the  doyen  of  the  Com^die  Francaise,  has  again 
favoured  us  with  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  most  arUstic 
impersonations,  though  but  for  too  short  a  week.  The  plays  he 
has  chosen  to  appear  in  have  been  “  Le  Geudre  de  M.  Poirier  ” 
of  Emile  Augier  and  J ules  Sandeau,  and  “  Mercadet  le  Faiseur” 
of  Balzac.  And  his  reception  has  justly  been  so  appreciative 
and  enthusiastic  that  we  trust  it  will  not  a  second  time  be 
“  four  years  ”  before  he  again  appears  at  those  London  French 
Plays  which  we  would  desire  to  see  a  permanent  institution. 

The  subject  of  “Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier”  is  the  strife 
between  the  old  noblesse  and  the  new  bourgeoisie ;  but  this, 
of  course,  treated  in  such  a  way  ^  to  bring  out  but  the  comic 
aspect  of  it;  and  with  a  solution  entirely  individual  and 
accidental.  Poirier,  a  millionaire  bourgeois^  has  married  his 
daughter  to  a  ruined  noble,  and  permitted  M.  le  Marquis  to 
instal  himself  in  all  the  best  rooms  of  his  house,  with  free 
command  of  his  kitchen  and  his  stable,  and  the  amplest  of 
allowances.  Naturally,  this  arrangement,  though  far  less 
opposed  to  French  habits  than  ours,  does  not  work.  The 
extravagance  and  careless  insolence  of  M.  le  Marquis  get  a 
little  too  much  to  be  borne  even  by  the  long-suffering  trader 
who  has  done  so  fine  a  stroke  of  business  in  getting'  his 
daughter  made  a  Marchioness.  Evidently  in  such  a  situation 
there  is  admirable  scope  for  such  an  artistic  talent,  or  genius 
rather,  as  that  of  M.  Got.  What  a  conflict  of  aims,  passions, 
and  emotions  to  depict !  The  tender  father,  shrewd  mer¬ 
chant,  stedfast  friend,  the  frugal  liver,  hating  daily  banquets, 
the  liberal  politician,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
cares  nothing  for  hereditary  rank,  and  values  men  only  for 
what  they  are  in  thcmaolvea — we  see  them  all  in  the  most 
humorous  conflict  with  Poirier’s  profound  sense  of  the 
honour  which  M.  le  Marquis  has  done  him,  and  his  fatuous 
desire  to  become  himself — for  all  his  egalit%  talk — a  peer. 

Neither  in  this  play,  as  we  thus  see,  nor  in  “Mercadet,” 
does  the  interest  turn  on  amatory,  but  on  other  more  special, 
and  temporary,  social  weaknesses.  And  each  play  is  in  different 
ways  admirably  suited  for  the  great  comedian  who  has  almost 
created  the  leading  parts  of  both.  It  is  in  the  personation 
of  middle-class  or  bourgeois  character  that  M.  Got  excels ;  and 
in  this  he  is  indeed  unrivalled.  For,  like  all  great  artists,  from 
Shakespeare  downwards,  it  is  not  merely  outward  character¬ 
istic  expressions  that  he  imitates  for  us,  but  inward  mental 
processes  that  he  reveals.  It  is  this  that  makes  his  art  not 
amusing  only,  but  instructive.  The  bourgeoisie,  or  middle- 
class,  even  in  its  millionaire  princes — whether  lucky  as  the 
retired  Poirier,  or  unlucky  as  the  struggling  Mercadet— pre¬ 
sents  us,  in  general,  with  a  somewhat  ignoble  type  of  humanity 
— not,  however,  differing  much  in  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
from  any  other  class  of  modern  society.  The  subject,  therefore, 
of  the  art  of  M.  Got  is  of  anything  but  an  elevated  kind. 
But  nothing  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  have  some  touch  of  the 
interest  and  suggestiveness,  if  not  of  the  beauty,  of  the  ideal, 
communicated  to  it  by  the  highest  art.  And  it  is  the  com¬ 
munication  of  this  touch  of  interest  and  suggestiveness  to  the 
bourgeois  subject  that  makes  the  triumph  of  M.  Got. 

And  even  more,  perhaps,  than  in  “  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  ” 
is  this  seen  in  “Mercadet  le  Faiseur.”  A  stock- exchange 
speculator,  supposed  a  millionaire,  but  actually  engaged  in  the 
most  desperate  struggle  for  existence  with  a  host  of  creditors, 
and  employing  every  sort  of  unprincipled  falsehood,  not  merely 
to  gain  time,  but  to  gain  further  advances,  and  not  scrupling 
even  to  break  off  his  daughter’s  engagement  to  a  poor  lover,  in 
order  that  he  may  sell  her  in  marriage  to  a  supposed  wealthy 
suitor,  is  certainly  a  sufficiently  base  and  ignoble  spectacle. 
Yet  the  representation  of  it  by  M.  Got  is  so  artistically  per¬ 
fect  in  its  force,  refinement,  and  subtlety,  that  we  witness  it 
with  no  ignoble  pleasure.  And  though  the  play  is,  according 
to  the  usual  notion  of  comedy,  bound  to  end  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  yet  the  deus  ex  machind  who  makes  this  possible 
— a  benevolent  millionaire  relative  arriving  from  India  just 
in  the  nick  of  time— is  so  ludicrously  improbable,  that  a  sound 
moral  lesson  could  hardly  have  been  more  effectually  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  most  tragic  t»*rmination  than  by  that  which  is 
made  by  M.  Got  the  most  comic  scene  of  the  whole  play. 
For  his  surprise  when  he  finds  that  the  rich  relative,  whose 
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arrival  ha  had  arranged  should  be  pretendedy  has  realljr 
arrived,  excels  even  in  its  comic  force  the  previous  scene  in 
which  he  discovers  the  supposed  wealthy  suitor  of  his  daughter 
to  be,  though  noble,”  as  much  “  a  bird  of  prey  ”  as  himself. 

But,  consecrated  to  M.  Got  as  is  this  brief  notice  of  the 
French  Plays  at  the  Princess’s,  we  must  add  one  word  in 
praise  of  the  admirable  interpretation  by  Mdlle  Wilhem  and 
M.  Didier  of  the  most  amusing  one-act  comedy  by  which 
Mercadet ”  was  preceded — “Les  Jurons  de  Cadillac”  of 
Pierre  Berton.  Mdlle  Wilhem  we  hope  to  see  again  with 
Madame  Pasca  in  **  La  Fiammina.”  And — to  return  again 
to  “  Mercadet  ” — wonderful  was  the  transformation  of  AI. 
Didier  from  the  bluff  and  honest,  though  too-much  swearing 
naval  officer,  to  the  hypocritical  yet  easily  gulled  miser,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  victims  of  M.  Got. 

J.  S.  S.  G. 


GOSSIP. 

The  translation  of  **  Prince  Fiorestau  of  Monaco  ”  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  notice  in  the  French  press.  The  Fig^aro 
assures  us  that  Prince  Florestan  ”  is  due  to  the  erudite  and 
otherwise  fascinating  pen  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  a  notion 
derived,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  from  the  sight  of  the  Crown 
printed  in  gold  on  the  cover  of  the  book.  ' 

The  poem  on  Livingstone  in  Africa,”  by  the  Hon.  Boden 
Noel,  which  has  been  announced  by  Messrs  Low  and  Co., 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  ^ 

The  refugees  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  have  determined  to 
offer  a  banquet  to  M.  Bochefort  and  his  companions  upon 
their  arrival  in  England.  M.  Boursier,  of  92  Wardour-street, 
is  Acting  as  treasurer  to  the  fund. 

Miss  Emily  Faithfull  commences  this  day  a  new  weekly 
register  entitled  *  Women  and  Work,’  which  is  calculated 
to  be  very  serviceable  to  those  in  whose  interest  it  is 
undertaken. 

It  is  not  known,  save  by  a  few  persons,  that  M.  Charles 
Gounod  has  been  writing  in  a  weekly  periodical  a  aeries  of 
papers  on  “  Boutine  in  matters  of  Art.”  His  strictures  on  the 
delicate  question  treated  by  him  are  so  interesting  that  it  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  the  author  of  *  Faust  ’  should  not 
have  brought  his  remarks  before  the  public  in  a  more  promi- 
uent^form. 

The  SociAto  dea  Gena  de  Lettres  has  erased  from  the  list  of 
its  members  MM.  Jules  Valles  and  Bazona,  whilst  MM. 
Felix  Pyat  and  Paschal  Grousset  have  been  retained  in  the 
Society.  Why  the  two  former  gentlemen  should  have  been 
subjected  to  ostracism  rather  than  the  two  others  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive,  unless  the  SociAtA  has  been  impelled  by 
purely  f^rsonal  dislike.  In  any  case  there  is  no  longer  reason 
for  admiring  the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the  Soci4t4 
dea  Gens  de  Lettres. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold’a  ‘Life  of 
Napoleon  III.,’  founded  on  State  Becords,  unpublished  family 
correspondence,  and  personal  testimony  will  be  published 
this  month. 

The  subject  selected  by  the  Liberal  Social  Union  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  its  late  Conversazione  was  evidently  an  attractive 
one,  the  Beethoven  Booms,  where  the  society  holds  its  re¬ 
unions  f  being  uncomfortably  crowded.  Dr.  Zerfli  read  an 
amusing  paper  on  “  The  Evil  Spirit  from  a  Darwinian  point 
of  vieWf  which  was  followed  by  a  spirited  discussion. 

The  Academic  Frau9aise  has  awarded  the  Thiers  prize  to 
M.  Henri  Houssaye,  son  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  for  his 
work  ‘  The  History  of  Alcibiades.' 

M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  the  French  poet,  is  preparing  a  new 
work  entitled  “  Les  Etats  du  Diable.” 

The  long-looked  for  exhibition  of  Mr  Whistler’s  works 
will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Monday  at  his  Gallery,  48 
Pall  Mall.  The  private  view  takes  place  to-day. 

The  University  College  Professorial  Soiree,  to  which  ladies 
are  invited,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Messrs  Buckingham  and  Co.,  of  Paris  and  London,  have 
just  issued  a  very  handsome  quarto,  full  of  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  “Communists  of  Paris  in  1871.”  They  are  from 
the  masterly  pencil  of  M.  Bertall,  and  represent  types, 
physiognomies,  and  characters,  with  a  vividness  and  spirit 
rarely  met  with  in  mere  book  illustration.  The  explanatory 
text,  which  gives  historic  value  to  these  designs,  is  by  an 
Englishman  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  and  events 
he  describes. 

We  understand  that  Mr  George  Browning,  favourably 
known  by  his  “  Footprints,”  in  order  to  extend  the  taste  for 
German  literature,  is  translating  many  of  those  poems  which 
are  committed  to  memory  by  every  village  schoolboy  in  the 
Vaterland. 

Sir  Francis  Grant,  who  during  his  Presidency  has  always 
shown  himself  keenly  alive  to  all  judicious  reform,  contem¬ 
plates  bringing  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  a 
proposal  to  modify  the  rules  affecting  the  width  of  picture 
frames.  The  nature  of  this  reform,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  artists,  is  that  all  pictures  should  be  sent  in  their 


mere  “  flats,”  with  the  addition  of  a  narrow  outer  enrichment. 
The  extra  picture  space  thus  obtained  would  be  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  might  mean  the  admission  of  several  hundred 
extra  works ;  but  we  question  whether  the  effect  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pictures  would  not  suffer  from  want  of  sufficient 
separation  of  work  from  work.  A  low-toned  picture  would, 
in  this  way,  stand  less  chance  than  ever,  if  it  happened  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  one  in  a  louder  and  stronger  key. 
At  the  same  time,  some  reduction  is  necessary  in  the  size  of 
frames,  not  only  for  the  extra  hanging  space,  but  for  the 
lessened  expense  which  the  struggling  artist  will  have  to 
incur,  and  Sir  Francis  and  the  Council  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  hit  the  golden  mean. 

The  theatrical  world  is  about  to  receive  an  acquisition  in 
Mrs  Fairfax,  a  lady  whose  dramatic  talent  has  hitherto  been 
exercised  only  in  private  circles.  The  debutante  may  reason¬ 
ably  look  forward  to  success  in  a  career  in  which  culture  and 
beauty  will  be  no  insigniflcant  allies.  She  will  make  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Gaiety  on  Saturday  morning,  June  13,  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr  George  Coleman’s  benefit. 

The  twenty-ninth  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Royal 
General  Theatrical  Fund  takes  place  on  Tuesday  next  at  the 
Fi'eemasons’  Tavern,  Mr  Alderman  Cotton  in  the  chair. 

The  pretensions  of  minor  opera  bouffe  singers  promise 
soon  to  equal  those  of  prime  donne.  Madame  Chaumont 
has  refused  the  engagement  offered  her  by  the  directors  of 
the  London  French  plays  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
give  her  70/.  a  night. 

The  Odeon  has  closed  its  doors  for  the  summer,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  M.  Alexandre  Dumas’  “La  Jeunesse  de  Louis 
XIV  ”  still  promised  a  run  of  success. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  given  the  use  of  Grosvenor 
House,  on  Friday  next,  for  a  musical  performance  the 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  His  Grace  is  the  President. 

It  is  said  that  Mr  Gye,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  manages 
the  opera  houses  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  has  resigned 
his  position  in  conseimence  of  an  infringement  of  his  mana¬ 
gerial  rights  by  the  Russian  Government. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  has  approved  the  principle 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill  for  abolishing  patronage 
and  vesting  the  election  of  ministers  in  the  male  communi¬ 
cants.  The  Assembly  has  since  framed  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  has,  by  a  majority  of  433  against  66,  condemned  the 
Bill,  and  has  at  the  same  time,  by  a  raajoritv  of  295  against 
98,  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Scotch  National  Church. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Liberation  Society  have 
issued  a  declaration  against  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Church  Patronage  in  Scotland,  in  which  they  say  that  the 
measure  “  involves  the  gravest  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  does  injustice  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  special  injustice  to  certain  portions  of  it,  will  not  effect 
its  proposed  object,  and  will  be  likely  to  be  productive  of  the 
most  mischievous  results.” 

Mr  Arch  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Agricultural  labourers’  Union,  held  at 
Leamington  on  Monday  last.  Mr  Morley,  M.P.,  and  Mr 
George  Dixon,  M.P.,  attended,  and  expressed  regret  that 
their  efforts  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
eastern  counties  had  proved  ineffectual.  The  committee 
renewed  their  offer  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  but 
declared  that  any  settlement  which  did  not  secure  increased 
wages  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  secretary  reported  over 
2,C^  men  still  locked  out,  this  being  an  increase  of  over  200 
for  the  week,  although  200  had  migrated  and  emigrated. 
The  committee  voted  1,300/.  for  their  relief. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Central  Liberal  Association  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  found  in  London  a  National  Liberal 
Club,  which  shall  unite  all  sections  of  the  party  in  England, 
and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  Liberal 
cause  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis. 

On  Tuesday  last  Mr  Arch  paid  his  long-promised  visit  to 
the  locked-out  men  in  the  Newmarket  district,  and  addressed  a 
meeting  of  about  two  thousand.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
the  farmers  could  stamp  out  the  Union.  The  time  had  come, 
he  said,  when  one  class  should  no  longer  be  fattened  at  the 
expense  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  another.  Farmers 
had  no  more  right  to  demand  a  man’s  Union  ticket  than  they 
had  to  demand  the  watch  out  of  his  pocket.  The  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  in  this  country  would  soon  be  plunged  into 
a  mraentable  condition  if  some  arrangement  was  not  come  to  ; 
for  during  the  last  year  “  forty  million  pounds  worth  of  strong 
arms  and  muscle  and  brains  ’’left  this  country  to  enrich  other 
fields.  Mr  Arch  concluded  by  urging  the  men,  when  they 
should  secure  better  wages,  not  to  spend  them  in  drink,  but 
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to  take  them  home  to  their  wives  and  families,  and  make  pro* 
vision  for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Labourers’ 
Lea^e  met  at  Boston  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  passed  a 
resolution  thanking  Messra  Morley  and  Dixon  for  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  lock-out,  and  asking 
them  to  continue  their  exertions.  The  Council  pledged  itself 
to  accept  any  honourable  settlement  if  the  Union  were 
recognised. 

A  PETITION  against  the  Government  Licensing  Bill  has 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Forsyth, 
M.P.  for  Marylebone.  The  petition  is  signed  by  773  ministers 
of  religion  of  all  denominations,  including  328  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  headed  by  Dean  Stanley  and  Canon 
Liddon;  171  Congre^tional  Ministers,  107  Baptists,  93 
Wesleyans,and  167  ministers  of  other  religious  bodies.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning  has  taken  means  to  procure  the  signatures 
of  his  clergy  to  a  separate  petition,  witn  a  similar  prayer. 

The  eleven  hundred  miners  on  strike  for  nine  weeks  in 
South  Staffordshire  at  a  meeting  held  on  IfViday  last 
expressed  a  strong  determination  to  continue  their  resistance 
to  the  proposed  r^uction  of  wages.  The  builders’  labourers 
of  London  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday  last,  at  which  they 
resolved  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  w^es  to  sixpence  an  hour. 
The  resolution  has  been  sent  to  the  Builders’  Association,  and 
the  question  is  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  it  is 
hoped  an  answer  will  be  received.  The  stonemasons  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  came  out  on  strike  on  Monday  last.  They  demand  an 
Extia  halfpenny  per  hour,  and  that  no  worked  stone  be 
brought  into  Cambridge. 

At  the  Leicestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  on  Saturday 
last,  it  was  moved  by  Mr  Pell,  M.P.,  seconded  by  W.  S. 
Clowes,  M.P.,  and  carried — ‘‘That  the  Council  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  prepare  a  Parliamentary  Bill  designed 
to  give  to  tenants,  on  leaving,  power  to  recover  the  existing 
value  of  the  capital  invested  by  them  in  improvements 
suitable  to  their  holding,  not  removable  by  them,  where  such 
power  may  not  be  already  given  by  custom  or  agreement.” 

Fbom  a  Parliamentary  Beturn  published  on  Saturday 
moiming,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
iu  England  is  53,212 ;  in  Scotland,  10,265  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
6,500.  The  annual  amount  of  the  Government  grant  of  four 
shillings  per  head  per  week,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
pauper  lunatics  in  asylums,  will  be  451,01 7f. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Discussion  Society  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Miss  Emily  Faitbfull  read  a  paper  on  “Women  and 
Work,”  in  which  she  insisted  upon  the  neoessity  of  a  proper 
training  for  women  to  fit  them  for  obtaining  remunerative 
employment.  The  educational  need  was  the  essential  point, 
ana  till  it  was  met  there  could  be  no  geniune  establishment 
of  women  in  positions  of  independent  industry.  It  was  the 
duty  of  parents  to  place  their  daughters  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  want  and  misery  as  they  could,  and  to  give  them 
an  occupation  which  would  enable  them  to  pass  through  life 
without  being  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  others  for  sup¬ 
port.  The  large  proportion  of  women  who  were  unmarried, 
and  who  had  no  private  income,  must  work,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  how  were  they  to  do  it  ?  That  question  had  yet 
to  be  solved,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  in 
various  directions.  There  was  abundance  of  employment  of 
various  descriptions  which  would  be  open  to  women  if  they 
possessed  the  requisite  training,  but  without  it  they  had  no 
chance  whatever.  Miss  Faithfull  strongly  urged  the  abolition 
of  existing  prejudices  iu  the  minds  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  against  the  employment  of  their  daughters  in  various 
branches  of  industry,  and  insisted,  with  regard  to  the  ladies 
themselves,  that  they  must  learn  to  accept  work  under  its 
necessary  conditions.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Mr  A.  M.  Hill,  Miss  Hamsay,  Miss  Porter,  Mr  B.  Butler, 
(Inspector  of  Factories),  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  took 
part. 

The  Anti-Slavery  deputation  which  invaded  the  Foreign 
Office  on  Thursdiw  afternoon  found  a  not  unsympathetic 
listener  in  Lord  f^rby.  Although  that  statesman  is  not 
given  to  much  philanthropic  speaking,  it  was  clear  from  the 
part  he  took  in  the  conversation  that  he  will  not  fail  to 
give  effect  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  country  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  The  deputation  proposed  that  the 
moral  influence  of  this  country  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  Mahommedan  nations  which  keep  alive  the  slave 
trade  by  upholding  slavery.  They  also  urged  that  the 
Western  Powers  should  unite  in  a  Declaration  that  the 
slave-trade  is  a  piracy  ;  and  that  there  should  be  increased 
consular  supervision  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  upper  regions  of 
the  ^Jile,  and  the  Mozambique.  Lord  Derby  emphatically 
promised  that  the  last  proposal  should  receive  his  careful 
consideratian.  On  the  point  of  expense  he  somewhat  jocosely 
remarked  that  “although  the  late  Government  were  very 
economical,  that  was  no  reason  why  their  successors  should 
rush  into  the  opposite  extremes.” 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evkminq,  6.30  p.m. 

There  has  been  a  very  slack  demand  for  money  during  the 
week,  and  though  the  irnnk  minimum  is  now  only  3  per  cent 
Bills  are  freely  discounted  in  the  open  market  at  2|  to  2|  p.  c! 

The  Bank  Return  published  yesterday  again  imows 
another  important  sign  of  the  secure  position  of  that 
establishment,  and  consequently  the  Directors  reduced  their 
rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  Res^ye 
to  Liabilities  has  now  reached  43j,  being  an  increase  of  4 
per  cent,  from  last  week.  ^ 

An  important  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  prices 
of  English  Government  Securities,  especially  Consols  has 
been  the  most  notable  occurrence  this  week  in  the  Stock 
Markets.  This  has  been  created  mainly  by  the  abundance  of 
money,  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  demand,  and  the 
requirements  for  investment  in  oond  fye  Securities.  At 
present,  when  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  rail¬ 
way  traffic  receipts  maintaining  their  present  figure,  and 
when  also  there  are  many  rumours  referring  to  a  falling^ff  in 
the  trade  of  the  country,  investors  incline  to  keep  aws^  from 
Securities  which  may  be  affected  by  their  actual  confirmation. 
Thus  it  is  that  Consols  and  Securities  of  like  character 
such  as  Colonial  Government  Securities  and  the  debentures  of 
the  best  railways,  attract  most  attention  of  the  soundest 
character.  This  week,  while  the  other  Markets  have  only 
been  moderately  well  sustained,  that  for  Consols  has  been 
buoyant,  and  this  Stock  shows  a  rise  of  J  per  cent.,  the 
quotations  being  93^  to  93^  xd.  for  money  and  92|  to 
92J  for  the  account.  The  Railway  Market,  which  was 
dull  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  recovered  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  on  the  publication  of  re-assuring  traffic  receipts 
by  some  lines,  particularly  Midland  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  the  market  closed  this  evening  at  the  best  point 
of  the  week.  Great  North  of  Scotland  Stock  has  been  steadily 
rising  all  the  week,  and  closes  this  evening  without  relapse 
at  an  advance  of  8  per  cent  The  reason  which  accounts 
partly  for  the  dull  state  of  business  is  that  this  has  been 
the  Epsom  Races  week,  when  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  diverted  to  making  holiday.  The  Foreign  Stock  Market 
has  fluctuated  more  than  the  Railway  Market ;  but  the  move¬ 
ments  have,  altogether,  resulted  favourably,  it  being  noticed 
that  the  well-known  Securities,  such  as  Russian,  Brazilian, 
and  Chilian  Stocks  are  included  in  the  rise.  As  regards 
American  Railway  Securities,  Erie  Shares  have,  as  has 
been  the  case  now  for  a  long  time  past,  fluctuated 
violently,  and  close  this  evening  at  quotations  1^  dollar  lower 
than  last  week.  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  l^ilway  Secu¬ 
rities  have,  too,  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  “  bears,”  and 
though  towards  the  end  of  the  week  a  partial  recovery  was 
established,  yet  most  of  these  Securities  show  a  heavy  fall 
In  Canadian  Railway  Securities  there  has  been  a  better 
demand.  Grand  Trunk  have  been  and  still  are  firm,  on  the 
news  of  favourable  agreements  with  other  trunk  lines. 
Foreign  Railway  Shares  have  been  decidedly  better  with  an 
upward  tendency,  and  Varna  Obligations  are  firm  at  6  to  5|. 
Bank  Shares  continue  in  demand  at  higher  prices,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  London  and  Westminster  Shares,  ^nd 
those  of  the  other  London  Joint  Stock  Banks.  Telegraphs  re¬ 
main  dull  with  no  special  business.  In  Miscellaneous  Secu¬ 
rities  Nantvglo  and  Blaiua  Preferred  Shares  have  partially 
recovered  the  severe  fall  of  last  week,  and  those  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  and  Oriental  Steam  Company,  which  fell  considerably 
on  Saturday  last,  on  the  issue  of  a  disappointing  report, 
rallied  on  the  statements  at  the  meeting  to-day,  and  close  at 
a|rise  of  If.  on  the  week.  To-day  Consols  and  Home  Railway 
Stocks  have  been  in  demand,  at  an  improvement,  while 
Foreign  Stocks  have  been  flat. 

Sir  R.  W.  Carden  and  Company  are  authorised  to  receive 
applications  for  50,000f.  of  Perpetual  Seven  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures  of  the  North  Western  Railway  iOf 
Montevideo  Company,  Limited,  interest  on  which  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  for  forty  years.  These 
debentures  form  a  first  charge  on  the  whole  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  also  on  the  guaranteed  interest,  which  amounts 
to  77,OOOf.,  and  interest  on  the  debentures  daring  con¬ 
struction  is  guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  40,6(K)f.  in  the 
names  of  the  Chairman  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  price  of  issue  is  72  per  cent.,  and  reckoning  the 
accrued  interest  of  3f.  lOs.,  whicn  it  is  stated  will  be  paid  m 
July  next,  and  the  discount  for  prepayment,  the  n^  cost  to 
the  Subscribers  is  68f.  28.  6d.  per  lOOf  Bond.  The  wn- 
tractors  to  the  line  are  Messrs  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Co., 
who  are  to  complete  the  line  by  December  31,  1874. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  the  buoyancy  to-day  has  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  quotations,  and  Sheffield  Deferrad 
StocK  shows  an  improvement  of  3  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
last  week  ;  North  Western,  2j  ;  Sheffield  Ordinary  and  Great 
Northern  “  A  ”  2^  ;  Midland,  2 ;  North  Eastern,  1^  ;  Great 
Western  and  Brighton,  1 J  ;  North  British  and  South  Eastern 
“  A,”  1  ;  Caledonian  and  Great  Eastern,  } ;  Metropolitan,  | ; 
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Chatham  and  Dover  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  I  per 
cent.,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  instance  of  any 
important  fall  The  last  quotations  are  as  follows 
Caledonian,  96 ;  Great  Eastern,  46| ;  Great  Northern,  138| ; 
ditto  155i;  Great  Western,  123|;  Lancashire  and  York* 

shire,  145| ;  Brighton,  79| ;  North  Western,  160i  ;  South  Western, 
112|;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21 1;  Midland,  182;  Metropolitan, 
60|;  Metropolitan  District,  25;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin* 
coin,  71} ;  ditto  Deferred,  404;  North  British,  63^;  North  Eastern, 
167;  South  Eastern,  III4;  ditto  Deferred,  96. 

The  changes  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  been  as  follows  J—A 
rise  of  2^  in  Egyptian  1868  ;  2  in  Entre  Rios ;  1|  in  Egyptian 
1873;  ij  Uruguay  ;  Ij  Khedive  Loan  ;  1  in  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes,  Brazilian  1863,  Chilian  1867,  Danubian  1867,  Turkish 
Six  per  Cents.  1871,  and  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  (B  and  C)  ; 
A  in^azilian  1860,  Italian  1861 ;  f  in  Peruvian  Five  per 
Cents.,  Turkish  Five  per  Oenta.,  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents. 
1869,  and  ^  in  French  Six  per  Cents.  1870  ;  ^  but  a  decline  of 
2  in  Paraguayan  of  1872 ;  1  in  ditto  1871 ;  f  in  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  and  |  in  Peruvian  Six  per  Cento.  1870.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  last  week  the  latest  quotations  are 
Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  97 ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  78^ ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  68| ;  Brazilian 
Fonr-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  91 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
994,  ditto  1871,  994  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Gents.,  1870,  89 ; 
ditto  1873,  884  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  103;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  92;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  28 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  1872,  26 ;  Danu¬ 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  104;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  85;  ditto  1864,  96;  ditto  1868,  81^; 
ditto  English,  1873,  684  ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  90;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  100  xd;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  74^;  Entre 
Rios,  101 ;  French  Defence,  102 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871 
and  1872,  934;  ditto  Three  per  Gent.  Rentes,  694;  Honduras 
Railway  Loan,  8;  ditto,  1870,  8;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
71  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  664 ;  ditto  Tobacco,  97 ;  ditto 
Fire  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  66 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  92 ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Gents.,  107 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  97 ; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  161 ;  ditto,  1864,  8 ;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  994;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  20;  ditto  1872,  16; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  72;  ditto  1872,  60};  Russian 
Five  percents.,  1862,  IOO4;  ditto  1872,  100;  ditto  Scrip,  1873, 
54  pm  xd  ;  Charkof  Azof,  99 ;  ditto  Nicolni,  83 ;  ditto  Orel,  99 ;  San 
Domingo,  12;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  81 ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  19;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  81;  ditto  National 
Land,  58;  Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  106;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents., 
1854,  90 ;  ditto,  1858,  65  ;  ditto  1862,  70 ;  ditto  1863,  66 ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  47| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  66;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  55} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  664;  ditto 
Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  83} ;  Uruguay,  674*  I 
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CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.461,  MAY  80,  1874. 

Comments. 

The  Labourers*  Plight.  A  Bonapartist  Vioiory. 

Mr  Butt's  Ulster  Tenant-Right  Bill.  TheFu-End  of  the  Session. 
The  Free  Kirk  on  the  Patronage  Bill.  Healing  the  Sick. 

-  Grcco-Buddbistic  Sculptures. 

The  Cat.  France  and  the  Assembly.  Sunday  and  Sabb&tb. 

Harvest  Home  in  India. 

Poetry A  Troth  for  Eternity.  Song. 


Mr  Swinburne’s  Bothwell. 

Adams’s  Hiatory  of  Japan.  Mr  Freeman’s  Historical  Coarse  for  Schools. 
Recent  Novels Mildred’s  Career.  What  Can  She  Do  ? 
Acknowledgments  and  Notes. 

Art.  The  Drama. 

Gossip.  '  Corrent  Events.  The  Money  Market. 
Snbscription,  post  free,  ISs.  per  annum. 


T  ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  and 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  South  Kensington. 

OPEN  DAILY,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


IVflLITARY  BAND  at  8  EVERY  THURSDAY  and 

ItX  SATURDAY. 


PERFORMANCE  on  the  GRAND  ORGAN,  by  Mr 

-L  WILLIAM  CARTER,  DAILY  at  4. 


TT'XHIBITION  of  WINE  (Tasting  permitted)  OPEN 
DAILY.fromlStoS.  Season  TUdcet  Holders  admitted  without  extra 
charge.  Other  YMtors  will  be  charged  Od.  extra  to  the  cellars. 


rPECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION.— Packets  of  60  Tickets 

-a.  may  be  purchased  for  Schools  at  Sd.  saoh  Ticket,  and  for  Artixana*  at 
Od.  each  Tlokat.  admiiaible  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
and  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  every  day,  except  Wednesday,  ftvm 


QCHOOL  of  COOKERY. — Lecture  (with  Practical  Illus- 

O  tratlons)  by  Mr  BUC&MASTER  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  3. 

A  DMISSION 

B 


to  the  EXHIBITION  and 

HALL,  Is.  dally  (Wednesdays,  28.  6d.) 


ALBERT 


MANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL  FAMINE 

RELIEF  FUND. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000; 
H.R.H.  THE  PRLNCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUBSCRIBES 
£500  ;  AND  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH, 
WHOSE  DONATION  IS  £250. 


The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

At  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  1874— the  Right  Ham.  the  Loan  Mavox  in 
the  chair— the  following  resolnttons  were  unanlmou^  oarried : — 

Proposed  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Mauquis  of  Sausbttut  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Loan  Lawkkkcb,  G.C.B. 

That  this  meeting  is  convinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  In  oertein 
districts  in  the  ProTlnces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  Is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  therefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  England  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  efforts  whion  the  Government 
of  India  are  making  to  meet  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.** 

Proposed  by  Professor  Fawcktt,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Loro 
Starlit  of  Alorrlzt: — ‘*That  this  meeting,  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  oontinued  exertion  to  augment  the  means  of  charitable  relief 
in  the  famine -stricken  districts,  pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Mansion  House  Executive  Relief  Committee  to  raise  further  subsarlptions, 
and  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  In  its 
appeals  to  the  public.” 

Proposed  by  Mr  C.  Meerrsshrta,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Aubotuxot 
**  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  he  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Loan 
Mayor  for  bis  conduct  in  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  he  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

Sobsoriptions  may  he  forwarded  to  the  Loan  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Banks:— The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  S.C.;  Messrs  Glvn,  MUM,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutta  and  Co.,  69  Strand ;  Messrs  Berries, 
Forquhar,  and  Co.,  St  James’s- street,  8.W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  In^a, 
80  King  WiUiam  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Loan  Mayor  (Mr  Vive},  at  the  Manelon-honse. 

JOHN  R.  8.  VINE,  Secretary. 

June  6tb,  1674.  G.  J.  W.  WINZAB,  Cashier. 


pENTRAL  COMMITTEE  of  the  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

^  for  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE.  The  Office  of  Secretary  to  the  above 
Committee  is  about  to  become  vacant.  Applications,  enclosing  Testimonials, 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Committee, 
0  Bvmers-street,  W. 


Metropolitan  hospital  Sunday, 

Uth  June,  1674. 

The  Lord  Mayor  will  he  happy  ta  receive  CONTRIBUTIONS  towards 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  1874. 

All  frirads  of  the  movement  unable  to  make  their  donations  on  the  day 
are  requested  to  send  their  suhHcriptions  to  the  Mansion-house,  addressed 
to  Mr  Henry  N.  Custanoe,  the  Secretary  to  the  Fund,  who  will  give  official 
receipts  for  each  contribution. 

Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  England,  and  may  be  paid  through 
any  Banker. 


London:  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 

r  p'hE  summer  EXHIBITION  ~of  the  SOCIETY  of 

J-  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond-street,  is  NOW  OPEN  from 
Half-past  Nine  to  Six  o’clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  ‘‘  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR.fiTORIUM,*’ with  ‘‘Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” ‘‘ Christian 
Martyrs,”  ‘‘  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  Ac.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission.  Is. 


rpHE  SHADOW  of  DBATfl.  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 
X  HUNT  in  Bethlehem.  Jerusalem,  and  Nazareth.  Begun  in  1866: 
completed  end  of  1872.  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  39b  OLD  BO N^D  STREET. 
The  Gallery  Is  opened  at  ten-closed  at  six.  Admittance.  One  Shilling. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IVyfETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 

JlYL  Patron — Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Uospltsl  Sundsy,  14tb  June,  1874. 

Clergymen  and  Ministers  of  Religion  who  have  already  promised  their 
co  operation  are  requested  to  accept  cordial  thanks  for  their  much-valued 
asabtance ;  those  who  have  not  yet  renlied  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council 
are  earnestly  requested  to  do  so  ;  ana  those  who,  by  accidental  omission, 
may  not  have  received  the  invitation  are  requested  to  addrem  the  Sccretaiy, 
Mr  Benry  N.  Custance,  at  the  Mansion -bouse,  who  will  forward  the  neces¬ 
sary  Bills  and  Papers  for  their  use.  The  Committee  of  the  Connell  desire, 
with  every  confidence,  to  express  a  hope  that  the  amount  of  the  eolteeUons 
for  1874  may  considerably  exceed  that  of  last  year. 


rPHE  NEW  HOSPITAL  for  WOMEN,  72  Seymour- 

X  place,  Bryanstone-sqnare,  W.  The  Physicians  are  Women.  SUB- 
SCRiniONS  earnestly  solicited.  Visitors  invited  to  see  the  Hospital 
Report  and  all  particulars  on  application  to  the  Sceretary,  MARY 
PARNELL.  Bankers— Bank  of  England,  Burlington-gardens. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  lUusU'ations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

T^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palwo- 
fraphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies.— 
SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  PrlnUrs, 
3Ca  RALhbone-plaoe,  London. 


CROQUET  SEASON,  1874.— JAQUES’S  PRIZE 
MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
Including  the  new  ‘‘  Book  of  Croquet.”  by  the  Champion  Pluer,  ARTH  UR 
LILLI  E,  Esq.  Prices  from  15s.  per  set  Descriptive  Price  List  on  appUca- 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  througbont  the  Kingdom. 

Wbolmalw— J AQUKS  and  SON,  KB  HATTON-OARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION.— As  inferior  Imlutions  are  sometimes  offered,  obeerre  the 
name  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 
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SUDDEN  MOURNINQ. 

Mecsn  JAT  are  alwan  prorlded  with  experienced  drcMmakers  and 
illliaera.  ready  to  trarel  to  any  nart  of  the  kincrdom.  free  of  exnenRe  to 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 


nodlliaera,  ready  to  trayel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purohaaers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  pleoe,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  giren  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 


INTBODUCTIOIT  Of 

PULLMAN  CAR  TRAINS. 


■arinf  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 
241,  S45, 247, 249,  and  251  Regmit-street. 


/^N  and  AFTER  MONDAY,  JUNE  Ist,  a  Train  of  the 
celebrated  AMERICAN  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  aud 
SLEEPING  CARS  will  be  run  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  between 
LONDON  (St  Pancras  Station)  and  BRADFORD, 


rrRE 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 
BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBEGK 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


On  week  days  only,  calling  at 
Bbdfobd,  Chbstxbfield, 

Lbicbstbr,  Sheffield, 

TbEITT,  A50 

Dbbbt,  Leeds. 

The  Up  Train  will  leave  Bradford  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  the  Down  Train  wi'l 
leave  St  Pancras  at  12.0  midnight. 

A  Train  will  leave  Nottingham  for  Trent  at  10.55  a.m.,  to  Join  the  Up 
Train,  and  at  2.40  a.m.,  to  Join  tbe  Down  Train,  returning  from  Trent  to 


train,  ana  at  '4.40  a.m.,  to  join  lue  t^own  tram,  returning  from  Trent  to 
Nottingham  with  Passengers  out  of  each  Train  immediately  on  arrival. 

The  Trains  will  convey  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Passengers  at  Ordinary 
Fares,  and  Ist  Class  Passengers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Pullman 
Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars,  at  a  small  additional  charge,  particulars 
of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  of  the  Stations. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 


Derby,  May,  1874. 


JA3IES  ALLPORT,  General-Manager. 


with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Applv  at  the  Office  of  the  BIREBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  20  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  tbe  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildlngs,  Chancery  lane. 


13  IRK  BECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

-1-F  ampton-buildings,  Chanoery-Iane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stinulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  jtill  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


xne  inrecsorsoi  tne  (National  rrovinoiai  jsanxor  icngiana  uifiKKiSY 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  a  HALF-YEARLY  DIVIDEND  at  the  rate  of 
Eight’per  cent,  per  annum  and  a  Half  Yearly  Bonus  of  Nine  per  cent,  will 
be  PAYABLE  on  the  Company’s  Stock  on  and  after  the  8th  day  of  July 
next,  when  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  Warrants  may  be  obtained  at  the  Com¬ 
pany's  Office,  No.  113  Bishopsgate-street  (comer  of  Threadneedle-street), 
or  at  the  different  Branches. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  on  and  after  Saturday  the  6th  inst., 
until  tbe  Dividend  and  Bonus  become  payable. 


By  Order  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors, 

W^JBl^^  AT  K  IN  SON,  J  General  Managers 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  oontaining  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3a .  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants'  Liverv,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carrisge  should 
be  pslnted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton's  "  Book  of  Family 
Create  and  Mottoes,’^  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry," 400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


■engers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thursday,  __  _ 

MALTA  >  at  3  p.m. 

)  Every  Thursday,  /  Every  Friday  /  Every  Monday, 
RrtiufnAv  C  at'ip.m.  I  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.—Creat  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


at  3  p.m. 


morning. 


at  5  a.m. 


&  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


Monday,  June 
15  and  rt, 
at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a.  6d.  Registered  letter.  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  ana  Royal  Family,  25  Cran bourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’a-iaue). 


Friday  morning, 
June  12,  and 
every  fourth ' 
Friday. 


Monday,  June 
15,  at  5  a.m , 
A  every  fourth 
Monday. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 


fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  26  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Alartin’s-lane). 


Raised  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  bcautiinl  monogram,  6s.  Nocliarge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL- 


Thursday,  June  /  Friday  morning,  /  Monday,  June 
AUSTRALIA  4,  at  2  p.m.,  June  12,  and  15,  at  5  am, 

NEW  ZEALAND  ■  &  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth  A  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vil  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindibi  arc 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BlUiter-street  (South  ItaUao 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Pitssenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


With  a  bcautiiul  monogram,  cs.  ao  charge  tor  engravii 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the 
25  CrantMume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


die.— T.  CUL- 
)ard  of  Trade, 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


CULLETON'S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reauire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  6d. :  Set  of  Bloveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Ss. ; 
with  directiona,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  35  Cran- 
bourae-atreet  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


im  Plate.  Ss. 


SIGNET  RINGS  bv  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(X)0  to  select 
from £2  2s. ;  £3  Ss. ;  £4  48. ;  £6  6s.;  £6  168.;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. 


thread,  and  mention  the  priced  rim;  re(mired.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  tbe  Rings.— T.  CULI^TON,  Seal  Engraver,  35  Cranbourne- 


street  (oomer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des 
oriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Blanufaoturer. 

Mr  WHITE,  328  Piccadilly.  Lopdon. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
318.  M.,  42s.,  and  528.  6<1. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  538.  Od. ; 
postage  free.  ,  _  _. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 


oaras,  nity  eaon,  nity  emuosaea  envelopes  with  nulden  name,  138.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  In  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  are  ready :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &e.,  for  vaei- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  *11  caaea  0(  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  In  * 

Sensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  78.  oa., 
Os.,  and  168.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Blanufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


a  1070  to  1870-  the  Ckillegea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 


moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  Tbe  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL* 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  35  Cranboume- 
street  (oomer  of  St  Mar  tln’s-Une),  W.C. 


nPHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

A  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unriv^lM. 


A  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  NOie 
the  Rm  seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half-year’s  Interest,  £3  10s.  per  Debenture, 

payable  Ist  July  next. 

SUBSCRIPTION  for  £50,000  PERPETUAL  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES 

OF  THE 

NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 


o  o 


Hb  X  X  "F  XI  X3. 


Interest  Guaranteed  on  the  whole  Capital,  of  which  the  Mortgage  Bonds  form  i>art,  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  for 
years,  under  authority  of  the  Law  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  t 
Government,  dated  12th  December,  1870. 


Article  42  it  is  declared  that  the  Interest  iiayable  on  the  above  Debentures  shall  be  the  FIRST  CHARGE  ON  THE  WHOLE 
UNDERTAKING,  and  also  on  the  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEED  INTEREST,  amounting  to  A77,000  PER  ANNUM,  and 
further,  takes  precedence  over  the  Share  Capital  of  £500,000. 

Interest  at  Seven  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  Debentures  is  secured  during  the  construction  of  the 
Line  up  to  the  1st  January,  1875,  or  previous  opening  (when  the  Government  Guarantee  becomes  i>ayable)  by  Deposit  of  the  necc.s 
aary  amount,  viz.,  £40,500,  now  standing  in  the  names  of  the  undennentioned  Trustees: 

JOHN  CHAPMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Companv. 

ALBERT  RICARDO,  Director. 

EACH  DEBENTURE  WILL  BE  CERTIFIED  BY  THE  CONSUL-GENERAL  IN  LONDON. 


Sir  Robert  W.  Carden  and  Co.  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for 
the  above  .£50,000  Perpetual  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures 
authoris^  by  the  Company’s  Articles  of  Association,  part  of  £600,000  form¬ 
ing  the  Debenture  Capital  of  the  North  Western  Railway  of  Montevideo 
Company,  Limited. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £72 per  £100  Debenture,  payable  as  follows : — 
£19  on  each  Debenture  applied  for,  payable  on  Application. 

^  It  „  on  Allotment. 

1^  •>  »  „  on  1st  July,  1874  (less  half- 

year's  Interest,  £3  10s.) 

IS  •  „  .,  on  Ist  August,  1874. 

12  ,,  „  ,.  on  1st  September,  1874. 


A  concession  in  perpetuity  from  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  been 

fTEuted  under  authority  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
ives,  and  the  Senate,  injOctober,  1868,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the 
Government,  dated  12th  December,  1870. 

By  this  concession  the  Government  guarantees  to  the  Company,  for  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  opening  of  each  section  of  the  Line,  a  net  revenue  of 
7  ;per  cent,  per  annum  in  sterling  on  a  sum  of  £10,000  per  mile,  which,  on 
the  110  miles  of  Railway,  amounts  to  £77,000  per  annum,  the  Railway  and 
all  its  appurtenances  remaining  the  property  of  the  Company  in  perpetuity. 

The  Railway  is  to  be  free  from  all  imposts  and  dues  for  the  term  of  forty 
years. 

The  Company  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  Traffic  Kates,  but  when  the 
Railway  shall  have  earned  profits  amounting  to  16  percent,  per  annum  on 


Interest  will  accrue  on  the  Debentures  from  Ist  January,  1874,— the  next 
Coupon,  £3  lOa.  being  due  on  Ist  July  next,  to  which  Subscribers  will  be 
^titled, — aud  tlie  privilege  is  also  reserved  to  Subscribers  to  pay  up  the 
Debentures  in  full  on  Allotment,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  7  percent, 
per  annum  on  such  prepayment. 

Hcckouiug  the  accrued  interest  and  the  discount  for  prepayment,  the  net 
cost  to  Subscribers  is  reduced  to  about  £63  28.  6d.  per  £100  Debenture,  at 
wjilch  price  the  return  to  Subscribers  will  be  10  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  Debentures  are  to  Bearer,  transferable  from  hand  to  hand,  free  of 
Stamp  Duty. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  consists  of— 

Debenture  Capital— which  includes  the  £50,000  Stock  £ 

now  for  Subscription .  600,000 

Sliare  Capital  all  appropriated,  the  Government  having 
subscribed  for  one  fifth  of  the  amount  at  Par  .  500,000 


500,000 


£1,100,000 

The  interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of 
July,  and  will  be  payaole  at  the  Bankers  of  the  Company. 

Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  re¬ 
turned  forthwith  without  deductions;  and  should  a  smaller  amount  be 
allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 


towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Provisional  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued,  to  be  exchanged,  when  fully 
paid  up,  for  the  Debentures,  free  of  all  Stamp  Duty  or  other  charges. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalments  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each 
£100  Debenture  applied  for,  must  be  made  on  the  accompanied  Form,  and 
forwarded  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Lombard-street,  E.C., 
London. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  Sir  Robert  W. 
Carden  and  Co.,  2  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  E.C.,  London. 

The  popularity  of  First  Mortgage  Debentures,  well  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  whole  of  the  revenues  and  properties  of  the  Railway,  on  which 
they  are  charged,  with  the  addition  of  u  Government  guarantee  of  Interest 
on  the  whole  capital,  is  well  established,  such  investments  being  considered 
very  desirable.  This  applies  especially  to  the  Bonds  of  the  Line  on  which 
the  Bonds  now  for  Subscription  are  secured,  possessing  as  it  will  an  esti¬ 
mated  traffic  considerably  exceeding  the  amount  of  Interest  payable, 
irrespective  of  the  Government  guarantee  of  Interest,  which  b  nearly 
double  the  amount  required,  and  as  a  solid  security  they  offer  to  Trustees, 
Baukers,  and  others,  a  high  class  and  progressive  investment. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  given  by  the  Debentures  of  the  Central 
Uruguay  of  Montevideo,  issued  at  £76  in  April,  1871,  when  the  Line  was 
incomplete ;  that  Stock  is  now  quoted  at  £85  to  £90,  being  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  from  15  to  20  per  ceut  on  the  price  of  issue ;  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained  for  the  Debentures  now 
offered  as  the  Line  approaches  completion. 

2  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  E.C.. 

London,  4tn  June,  1874. 

NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Company  ;  — 

DIRKCTORB. 

John  Chapman,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Great  ;8oathem  of  India  Railway, 
London,  Chairman.  .  ^  ^ 

Albert  Ricardo,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Railway,  London.  ,  „  „  „ 

George  Sheward,  Esq.,  Ex-Chairman  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway, 
London.  ^ 

Francis  Tothill,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monmouthshire  Railway,  London. 
Alexander  K.  Maokinnon,  Esq.,  Ex-Dlrector  General  of  Public  works  in 
Montevideo,  London. 

SOLICITOR. 

Ciiarlcs  Morgan,  Esq.,  15  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

SBCRBTABT. 

J.  B.  Davison,  Esq. 

OFFICBS. 

113  Canon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Nortli  Western  Railway  of  Montevideo  Company,  Limited,  hasbeen 
formed  for  the  construction  and  working  of  an  Important  line  ot  Railway 
from  the  City  and  Port  of  Salto  to  the  Port  of  Santa  Rosa,  on  the  frontli  r 
of  Brazil,  110  miles  in  length. 


Railway  shall  have  earned  profits  amounting  to  16  percent,  per  annum  on 
the  whole  Capital  of  £1,100,000,  the  tariff  may  be  reviseil  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  accord  with  the  Company. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  3ressr8  Clark,  Piinchard,  and  Curry,  who 
commenced  the  works  in  June,  1872.  Tlie  itwo  first  sections  of  the  Line, 
nearly  46  miles,  arc  almost  completed,  and  the  Contractors  liave  undertaken 
to  construct  the  entire  Railway,  with  Stations.  Kolling  Stock,  Telegraph. 
&c  ,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  concession,  by  Slst  December,  1874. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £500,000  in  Shares,  the  whole  of  which  is 
appropriated  (the  Government  having  subscribed  for  onc-i  ftli  of  the  amount 
at  par;,  and  £600,000  in  Debenture  Bonds,  of  whicli  the  Debentures  now  for 
SubsiTiption  form  part. 

The  Republic  Uruguay,  3Iontcvidco,  is  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
population. 

The  Import  and  export  trade,  by  the  statement  of  the  Government  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  issue  of  the  last  Uruguay  Loan,  are  shown  to  exceed 
£8,000,000  per  annum,  having  doubled  itsclt  in  ten  years,  and  increasing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  either  that  m  Brazil  or  tlie  Argentine  Repnblio.  A  large 
European  emigration  has  set  steadily  in,  and  tlie  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  that  of  the  Capital  City  of  Montevideo  being  about  120,000. 

As  r^ards  truffle,  this  must  unuoubtedly  be  very  large,  as  the  Railway 
forms  a  main  artery  of  communication  with  an  Atlantic  ^rt,  not  only  for 
the  fertile  department  of  the  Salto,  which  it  traverses,  but  for  other  States, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Brazil. 

This  area  is  watered  by  the  River  Uruguay  and  it  tributaries,  the  port  of 
which, for  sea  going  ships,  is  at  Salto,  the  sourtbem  terminus  of  the  Rail¬ 
way.  Here  a  scries  of  rapids  commences,  which  makes  all  regular  througli 
transit  by  water  between  Salto  and  Santa  Rosa  impossible  for  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  100  miles,  and  all  traffic  must  consequently  go  over  the  Railwa> 
(which  runs  parallel  to  them),  to  its  northern  terminus.  Santa  Rosa,  where 
the  inland  navigation  re-commences,  and  which  extends  far  into  the  Empire 
of  Brazil.  The  Railway  thus  affords  the  main  outlet  to  the  Atlautic  for  the 
produce  of  the  vast  and  fertile  territory. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  remarkable  Traffic 
Returns  of  the  Railways  existing  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  River  Plate, 
in  the  Argentine  ConfMeration,  and  their  continued  increase  promises  to 
rank  them  amongst  the  most  remunerative  Railways  known. 

The  Northern  Railway  of  Buenos  Ayres  earned  during  the  year  1871  a 
gross  revenue  of  about  £74,811,  equal  to  £76  per  mile  per  week,  and  a  net 
income  of  42,1 13.  equal  to  13  per  cent,  on  the  total  Capital  of  the  Company. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  traffic  on  the  North  Western  Railway 
of  Montevideo,  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  Plate,  will  rapidly  surpass 
the  amount  of  Seven  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and  pay 
much  higher  dividends. 

The  amonnt  of  Guarantee  of  the  Monti videan  Government  is  equal  to 
£77,000  per  annum,  whilst  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  Corapanv's  Debentures 
Bonds,  £42,000  per  annum  only  is  required,  and  Irrespective  of  all  guarantee, 
a  net  traffic  of  only  about  £7  i^r  mile  per  week  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Interest  on  the  Bonds. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  details  that  a  basis  of  solidity  and  security 
exists  for  the  Bonds  now  for  Subscription,  and  at  the  same  time  yielding 
an  unusually  large  return  on  the  amount  invMted. 

Subscription  for  £50,000  perpetual  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debentures  of 

THE  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Price  of  SubscriptiOD,  £72jper  £100  Bond. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half- Year's  Interest  due 
1st  July,  1874,  viz.,  £3 10s.  per  Debenture. 

FORM  OF  APPLIOATIOK. 

To  Messrs  Sir  Robert  W.  Carden  and  Co.,  2  Royal  Exchange-buildings 

E.C.,  London. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  jour  credit  at  the  London  and  County 
Rank,  21  Lombard-street,  E.C..  London,  the  sum  of  Pounds, 

being  a  deposit  of  £10  per  Debenture  on  Perpetual  First 

Mortgage  Debentures  of  the  North  Western  Railway  of  Montevideo  Com¬ 
pany,  Umited,  I  request  you  vrill  allot  to  me  that  number,  and  I  hereby 
agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me, 
and  to  pay  the  balance,  £62  per  Debenture,  in  terms  of  your  1  rospectus, 

dated  4th  June,  1874.  Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . 

Description . VarT" 

Signature . . . . . 

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  Applicant  wlshee  to  pay  up  in  full  on 

Allotment.)  ^  ^  i  ^ 

I  desire  to  pay  op  in  full  on  Allotment  the  above  Debentures  in  term.^ 
of  Prospectus. 

Signature . . 
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WILLIAM  8.  BURTON, 

General  furnishing  ironmonger,  by 

Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 

GRATIS,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  8J0  Illustrations  of  his 


GRATIS,  post  paid, 
unriralled  Stock  of 

RIeotro  Plate  ,  Tea  Trays  iron  iseasieaas 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  I  Urns  and  Kettles  Rrass  Bedsteads 

Dish  Covers  ;  Clocks  Bed  Hangings 

Hot* water  Dishes  Candelabra  Bedroom  Cabinet  Fumi- 

Stoves  Table  Cutlery  ture 

Marble  Chimneypieoes  i  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  Dining  and  Drawing- 

Fenders  i  Turnery  Goods  room  Furniture 

Kitchen  Ranges  Kitchen  Utensils  Chimney  Glasses 

Lamps  and  Gaseliers  Bedding  Pier  Glasses 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s- 

8 lace;  and  1  Newman- yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
tie  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

"VTOTICE. — Five  Thousand  BRASS  and  IRON  BED- 

Xx  STEADS  in  stock,  from  10s.  to  30  guineas;  handsome  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads,  6  guineas;  One  Hundred  Bedroom  Suites,  complete,  in  stock,  price 
from  0  to  200  guineas.  The  largest  stock  of  Bedroom  Furniture  in  the 
world.  Merchants  will  And  an  advantage  in  selecting  from  this  stock. 
MAPLE  and  CO-,  London,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  exportation. 

JgEDSTEADS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

JgEDSTEADS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

JpURNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

mURNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO. 


Tea  Trays 


Iron  Bedsteads 
Brass  Bedsteads 
Bed  Hangings 
Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  Glasses 
Pier  Glasses 


JgEDSTEADS. 

JgEDSTEADS. 

JpURNITURE. 

JpURNITURE. 

TTIURNITURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.- 

X?  economy  with  durability  and  elegance  shoi 


T^URNITURE. — MAPLE  and  CO. — Families  who  study 

XJ  economy  with  durability  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  tbeir  orders.  A  house  of  any  size  furnished  complete  from 
etook  in  three  days.  An  illustrated  catalogue  post  frec.~14d,  146,  147,  148, 
and  149  Tottenham-court-road,  London. 


‘Yy'ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

'YY'Ell  seasoned  floorcloths. 

•^yELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 
jyjAPLE  and  CO.  Mj 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


TT'LOORCLOTHS 

X?  By  all  the  best  makers.  The  trade  and  large  consumers  supplied  at 
the  wholesale  price.  3d.  per  yard  only  charged  for  cutting  to  plan.  Some 
old  patterns  clearing  out. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court-road. 


0ARPETS. 

^ARPETS. 

QARPETS. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


TVfAPLE  and  CO.’S  NEW  CARPET  SHOW-ROOMS, 

XvX  entirely  for  the  display  of  British  and  Foreign  Carpets  of  every 
dceoription,  are  now  open  Goods  will  be  sold  at  the  smallest  remunerative 
proflt.  All  the  new  onoice  patterns  for  1874 ;  also  500  pieces  of  old-pattem 
Brussels,  to  be  sold  cheap.  Kidderminster,  felt,  Dutch,  Turkey,  Indian, 
and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  carpets,  at  the  wholesale  City  price. — 
145.  146,  147,  148,  149  Tottenham-court-road ;  Nos.  1  to  15  Tottenham- place ; 
and  2  to  0  Grafton 'Street  East. 

pOMPLEXlON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  2s.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Ui^  Ilolbom,  London. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Ilolborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  It  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSSES  Canthurides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


Spanish  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTIIARIDES  OIL,  whi^  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Ilolbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye.Ss.  Gd. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 


lay  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye.Ss.  Gd. ; 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSSS  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  davs,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
sarv  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greynesi  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  10s.  6d..  scut  for  stamps — 248  lligb  Uolbora,  Loudon. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 
•  CONDIMENTS. 

S.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  ana  favour- . 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards -street,  ^rtman-sauare).  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  £.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  obeerve  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ElizaUth  Lazenby,'^ 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAiESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatino  o£ 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated^  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  it  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 
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£  s.  d.  £  B.  d. 

12  Table  Forks  . . 1  11  o!  1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  o  d  1  10  0 

12  Table  Spoons  .  1  10  O'  1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  3  0 

1  Mustard  do .  0  10  0  1  6 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0;  0  7  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . o  9  &  0  13  0 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0  0  13  0 

1  Butter  Knife .  0  2  ffi  0  3  6 

2  Sauee  Ladles .  0  5  6  0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3  0  0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  3  0 


£  8.  d. 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
12  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  1-5  0 
0  15  6 
0  5  0 
0  8  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  6 


£  8.  d. 
2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


_ i  8  4  0  11  2  3112  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  200b.  ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15b.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsixe.  2ndBize.  Srdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  flfty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 
assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  IVom  15e. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware;  l&s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  ami 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Qneen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

QLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  tbe 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  Ss.  6d.  to  Gs. 

Bronzed  Feudeia,  lOs.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  188. 6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  beet  London  Make,  45s.  to  95b. 

Iron  Tri^s,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Papier  MachG  ditto,  308.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Gs.  6d.  to  14k  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  oontaintng  upwards  of  360  ED|Taviiigs,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares.  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnii-h 
without  one. 

EICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

336  STRAND,  W. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 

cure  of  diseases  incidental  to  females.  At  various  periods  of  life 
women  are  subject  to  complaints  which  require  a  peculiar  medicine,  and  it 
is  now  an  indisputable  fact  that  there  is  none  so  suitable  as  Holloway  s 
Pills.  They  are  invaluable  to  fcmaleB  of  all  ages,  young  or  old,  married  or 
single.  They  purify  the  blood,  regulate  the  secretions,  correct  all  impeded 
functions,  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  clear  the  complexion.  The  first 
approach  m  disordered  action  should  be  met  with  appropriate  doses  of 
these  Pills;  whilst  taking  them  no  restriction  need  be  placed  upon  the 
patient.  They  contain  nothing  which  ean  possibly  prove  iniurious  to  the 
system ;  they  not  only  purify  the  blood,  but  regnlate  the  whole  system. 
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HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  if  so  importnnt  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestiye  oivans, 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  Is 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  2a,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oz.  bottles  at  5a  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

LEA  &  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

THE  WOBCESTERSHIBE.’* 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  **The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Imnroves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FBAGEANOE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 

“  PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

COBBS  BRANDED  ”  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Acknts— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,' Cavendish-square. 

BROMO- CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheomatic  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Litbia,Citrate  ot  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde-park. 
In  cases,  2, 3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

DINNEFORD*S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements^ 
84  PLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  AprU  2Qth,  1872. 

“  THE'  TRIBUNE  %$  bepond  compart  the  most  it^ueiUial  Nesospaper  in 
America ;  U  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  oten  *  loading  Jourmd  ’  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  hoard  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classss,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  Is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  bouses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver- 
tisiDg  oolumns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  .American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

SBjdlBK  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolumns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  pnblic,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  ”  SATVRDA Y  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

“Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  OrriCE,  84  Fleet- 
street,  £.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (^oat  free). 

JUNE  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Clrcnlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Pricei^ Reports, 
Dividends,  8kc.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS. 

33  POULTRT,  LONDOir.  ESTABLISHID  1852. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


T’O  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.'S 

X  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annnally.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-halldlogs. 
London.  E.C.  ®  * 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 

PRINTING  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES. 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 

-  XSTIUATES  BT  POST,  QR  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENET-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Just  published,  folio,  price  10s., 

No.  3.  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.  No.  3. 

TYPES  OF  LOWEST  RACES,  NEGRITTO  RACES,  MALAYO- 
POLYNESIAN  RACES. 

Classified  and  arranged  by  HERBERT  SPENCER ; 

Compiled  by  PROFESSOR  DAVID  DUNCAN  of  Madras; 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden 
London ;  and  20  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  2s.  Od., 

Dr  DRUITT  on  CHEAP  WINES ;  a  Report  on  the 

Quality.  Wholeeomeness,  Price,  and  Use  in  Diet  and  Medicine  of  the 
Cheap  Wines  from  France.  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Hungary,  and 
Austealla.  The  Second  Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged. 

LondOM :  HENBT  BENSHAW,  356  Stnmd. 
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HENBT  S.  KINO  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS 


NSATION  and  INTUITION ;  Studies  in  Psyclioloffy 
and  iSfthetiei.  Bjr  JAMES  SULLY,  M.A.  Domy  Sto,  cloth, 
10a.  6d.  [Just  out. 

[E  SCIENCE  of  LAW.  By  Shbldon  Amos,  M.A., 

Rarrlsterat-Law,  professor  of  Jofisprudence  in  the  University  of 
London  and  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Author  of  *  A  Systematic  V’iew 
of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,'  Ac.  Ac.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

[Immediately. 

Being'  Volume  X.  of  “The  International  Scientific  Series.” 

DR  VAUGHAN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

:E  solidity  of  true  religion,  and  other 


in  detail  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  respective  Colonies,  we  pro 
to  publish  the  work  divided  into  four  parts,  with  Maps  of  each  Colony. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

VICTORIA  and  TASMANIA. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  QUEENSLAND. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  &  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Anew  novel  By  J.  Masterman,  Author  of  ^  Half- 

a- Dozen  Daughters.'  a  Vole.  [Shortly. 

VANESSA.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Thoraasina,’  ‘Dorothy,* 
Ao.  2  Vols.  [Shortly. 

AILEEN  FERRERS.  By  Susan  Morlby.  2  Vols. 

[This  day  at  every  Library. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.  By  J.T.  Listado,  Author  of  ‘  Maurice 

Rliyubart.'  2  Vols.  [At  every  Library. 

T^AITING  FOR  TIDINGS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘White 

TV  and  Black.'  3  Vols.  [At  every  Library. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  63  Cornhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


[Ready. 
[Tills  daj*. 

In  the  press./  ^ 
In  the  press. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  1830  to 

the  Resigmation  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry.  By  the  Rev.  W.^N  ASS  A  U 
MOLESWORTH.  'A  Cheap  Edition,  complete  in  Three* Volumes, 
crown  Svo,  price  Os.  each,  carefully  Revised,  and  carried  up  to  March, 
1874. 

The  SEVEN  AGES  of  a  VILLAGE  PAUPER. 

B,  O.  C.  T.  BA  ETLE Y.  Crown  8to,  5s. 

“  A  book  which  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman  ought  to  read  with 
attention.”— Z>a%  News. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 
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CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MIDDLEMABOH 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


In  Ono  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d.,  with  Vignette  drawn  by  Birkett 
Fosteb,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens, 


REMINISCENCES  of  a  SOLDIER.  By  Col. 

W.  K.  STUART.  C.B.  i  vols.,  21s. 

“  We  have  here  a  complete  record  of  a  varied  and  distinguished  career 

Ftassed  iu  the  famous  Royal  County  Down  Regiment.  Tho  work  is  written 
n  a  racy,  buoyant  style,  and  possesses  an  interest  that  never  flags.  Almost 
every  page  reminds  us  of  Lever  or  Maxwell.”— ITie  Irish  Times. 

THROLTGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS¬ 
BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CRIMEA.  By  Mrs  GUTHRIE. 
2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  218. 

“  Mrs  Guthrie’s  book  is  iutexesting  throughout.”— PaR  Mall  Gazette. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols.,  213. 

“  A  highly  interesting  and  amusing  book.” — Examiner. 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

In  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  58.,  bound. 


By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Also  a  LinnART  Edition,  in  Four  Volumes,  small  8vo,  price  21s.,  cloth. 


GEOROE  ELIOT’S  WORKS, 


Tub  Lbobnd  or  Jubal  and  othbr  Poems,  fcap.,  68.,  cloth. 

Tbr  Spanish  Grpsr,  4th  Edition,  fcap.,  78.  6d.,  cloth. 

Adam  Rrdb,  l  volume  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Tdb  Mill  on  tub  Floss,  1  volume  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Silas  Marnbr,  t  volume  crown  Svo,  2.4.  6d.,  cloth. 

ScRNES  OP  Clbrical  Lifs,  I  volume  crowm  Svo,  3s.,  cloth. 

Fblix  Holt,  l  volume  crown  Svo,  88.  6(1 ,  cloth. 

WiRB,  AVittt,  and  Tbndbr  Sayings,  from  the  Works  of  Gbodgb 
F.liot,  fcap.,  6s.,  cloth  gilt. 


WH.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London.  THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MR  NICHOLAS  MicHELL’s  NEW  POEM.  SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georgiana  M. 

This  day.  foap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth,  CKAIK.  2  vols.,  21s. 


rpHE  HEART’S  GREAT  RULERS. 

X  By  NICHOLAS  MICHKLL, 

Author  of  '  Famous  Women  and  Heroes,'  *  Pleasure,*  &c. 

The  Passions  are  illustrated  by  the  following  Tales.*  — 
Pleasure's  Devotee.  *  {  Forbidden  Love;  or,  The  Lady  and 

The  Miser  of  Bethnal  green.  I  the  Priest  of  Rome. 

The  Gambler's  Last  Stake.  I  Jealousy,  Love  unto  Death,  Ac. 

fxmdon ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  and  CO.,  188  Fleet-street. 


D“ 

FARR  A  R’S 

LIFE 

OF 

CHRIST. 

FARRAR’S 

LIFE 

0  F 

CHRIST. 

XJ 

SECOND  EDITION,  now  ready. 

FARRAR’S 

LIFE 

0  F 

CHRIST. 

U 

SECOND  EDITION,  now  ready. 

In  Two  Vols.,  price  248. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  OALPIN  :  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Chatterton.  3  vols. 

**  As  a  novelist  few  writers  excel  Lady  Chatterton,  and  her  new  work, 
*  Won  at  Last,’  will  add  to  her  literary  reputation.  The  plot  is  good  and 
well  worked  out,  and  the  manner  of  relating  it  is  so  fresh  and  oritpnal  that 
it  fascinates  the  reader.  The  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  and  hit  off 
with  much  skill  and  effect.” — Court  Journal. 

FOB  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  '  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,'  &o.  3  vols. 

‘“For  Love  and  Life'  Is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  will  be  read  with  delight.” — John  Bull. 

CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  VV.  E.  510NTAGUE.  3voU.  ,  .  . 

“  A  bright,  original  novel,  iu  which  military  life  and  artist  life  are  depicted 
with  equal  three  and  truth  to  nature.”— 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

“A  thoroughly  entertaining  and  healthy  romance.  Post. 

ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [June  12. 
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